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ARTICLE I. 
PROTESTANT INFALLIBILITY. 


By a somewhat singular coincidence, just while the Chris- 
tian world is being excited over the dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility, a corresponding claim of Infallibility has been put forth 
within the pale of Protestantism. In the one case, as the 
dogma was proclaimed with all the pomp and circumstance 
of ecclesiastical authority, it has called forth indignant pro- 
tests and severe denunciations. In the other, it is not likely 
that any such demonstrations will follow; for although the 
author claims to speak for the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
it is more than doubtful whether a church, so in love with 
Christian freedom and sound doctrine, will acknowledge such 
authority. Still, error is error, whether clothed with Papal 
authority, or in the less pretending garb of Protestant dog- 
matism. The Evangelical Lutheran Church must see to it 
that she stands fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made her free, and that she be not, under any pretext, eutan- 
gled again with the yoke of bondage. Our progress must not 
be backward towards Rome, but forward in the line of true, 
apostolic Christianity. 
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The October number of the Revrew contained an Article 
on Papal Infallibility. It is proposed in this Article to take 
some notice of Protestant Infuallibility. 

The very idea of such an assumption is to many so prepos- 
terous, that they may be disposed to regard it as too absurd to 
claim a serious discussion, and even to look upon the imputa- 
tion as fanciful or forced. We are quite willing to let all 
intelligent and candid readers judge for themselves, when 
they have examined the facts in the case. 

It is agreed on all sides, among Christians, that there is 
somewhere within the Church, or among the people of God, 
an infallible authority—some standard or rule that eannot 
err, and according to which the most important questions are 
to be determined. God has not left His people to perpetual 
doubt and uncertainty in regard to His will or their duty. 
But where is this Infallibility to be found? The answer to 
this question has divided Catholics and Protestants, and, to 
some extent, divided each of these great parties among them- 
selves. 

To the question, where is this Infallibility to be found, the 
answer of Catholics is, in the Church. But when further 
pressed, where in the Church, different answers are given. 
Some, with considerable diversity, place it in the Roman Pon- 
tiff; others, in a council of cardinals and bishops; a third 
party, in a council with the Pope as its head; and a fourth 
party, in the Church universal, or collective body of Chris- 
tians. The difficulty in knowing where to find it has been 
so great as to occasion the remark of Dean Swift, that really 
Holy Mother might as well be without an infallible head, as 
not to know where to find it in time of necessity. 

The two prominent theories of Infallibility in the Catholic 
Church have been known in later times as the Papal and Episco- 
pal, or Transmontane and Gallican. According to the Papal or 
Transmontane theory, this Infallibility resides in the Pope as 
the vicar of Christ and successor of St. Peter, so that “when 
the Roman Pontiff speaks ex cathedra, that is, when in the 
exercise of his office of pastor and teacher of all Christians, 
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and in virtue of his supreme apostolical authority * * he 
possesses that infallibility with which the divine Redeemer 
willed his Church to be endowed. * *” According to the 
late (Ecumenical Council, held in Rome, this is the doctrine 
to be received by all the faithful members of that Church. 
Our readers know how this dogma has been received. 

The Protestant theory is that the Bible is the only infalli- 
ble authority in matters of faith. This is the theory of gen- 
uine Lutheranism. Even the most rigid Lutherans of the 
sixteenth century did not claim Infallibility for the Symboli- 
cal Books. They expressly declared, in the Preface to the 
Formula of Concord, concerning the Symbols, that they “are 
not authorities like the Holy Scriptures; but are only a tes- 
timony and explanation of our faith, showing the manner in 
which at any time the Holy Scriptures were understood and 
explained by those who then lived. * *” 

Recently we have had a new and additional claim to Infal- 
libility put forth—not the Infallibility of the divine word 
alone, but a certain ecclesiastical Infallibility. Without at 
all denying or intending to invalidate the authority of the 
divine word, as the infallible rule of faith, the plea is set up 
of an infallible creed, and of a Church with “no departure 
from a solitary article of Christian faith.” This new doctrine 
of Protestant Infallibility maintains that the Confessors at the 
Diet of Augsburg gave to the Church, for all time, a perfect 
and infallible creed. So that along side of the Bible, and in 
“nerfect accordance with the Canonical Scriptures,” we have 
another infallible standard according to which we may deter- 
mine what is true and what is false. If the Augsburg Con- 
fession is “throughout in perfect accordance with the Canon- 
ical Scriptures,” so that there is in it “no departure from a 


solitary article of Christian faith,” it is as infallible as the 
divine word itself. Of two things which are in “perfect 
accordance,” if the one be infallible, the other must be infal- 
lible also. 

That our readers may judge fairly, the author of this doc- 
trine will be allowed to speak freely for himself. In the 
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volume entitled “ The Conservative Reformation and its Theolo- 
gy” will be found such statements as the following : 

“We accept and acknowledge the doctrines of the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession in its original sense as throughout in 
conformity with the pure truth of which God’s word is the 
rule. We accept its statements of truth as in PERFECT ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH THE CANONICAL Scriptures: We reject the errors 
it condemns, and we believe that all which it commits to the 
liberty of the Church of right belongs to that liberty.” This 
is simply a reprint from the piinciples of Faith of the Gen- 
eral Council, which are declared to be “fundamental and un- 
changeable.” 

In commenting on the Rule of Faith, the author gives us 
the following, reprinted from his inaugural. ‘The Canonical 
Books of the Old and New Testament are in their original 
tongues, and in a pure text, the perfect and only rule of faith. 
* * No translations as such, but the original Hebrew and 
Chaldee of the Old Testament, and the Greek of the New, 
are the letter of the rule of faith. No vitiation of the de- 
signing, nor error of the careless, but the incorrupt text as it 
came from the hands of the men of God, who wrote under 
the motions of the Holy Spirit, is the rule of faith.” This is 
plain enough, and to it no intelligent Protestant will object. 
It admits and maintains the infallibility of the divine word 
because it is inspired. It goes to the original and pure text, 
because that alone gives us the very words that holy men ut- 
tered or wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. “No 
translations” can bé accepted as absolutely infallible, because 
they all partake, more or less, of human imperfections. How- 
ever excellent and trustworthy some translations may be, the 
imperfections of human knowledge and speech are such, that 
we cannot rely on any translation as in “perfect accordance” 
with the original text. This principle is so clearly right that 
it will not be disputed. 

But now to the Confessions, “They must be accepted in 
every statement of doctrine in their own true, native, origi- 
nal, and only sense. Those who set them forth and subscribe 
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them, must not only agree to use the same words, but must 
use and understand those words in one and the same sense.” 
This seems as explicit and emphatic as the other. In both 
cases the appeal is to the original, and the Confessions, no less 
than “the Canonical Books of the Old and New Testament,” 
must be accepted in every statement of doctrine. In the one 
case the reason is obvious,—because the writings are inspired 
and infallible. It will not be easy to assign any other sufli- 
cient reason for this implicit confidence in the other case. 

This matter is of sufficient importance to command the 
most serious and attentive consideration. It touches a most 
vital point of our Protestant Christianity. There is claimed 
for the Augsburg Confession what is not conceded to any 
version of the Scriptures. Neither Luther’s magnificent Ger- 
man, nor our admirable English, version can be accepted as in 
perfect accordance with the original Hebrew and Greek, but 
the Augsburg Confession, “in its original sense is throughout 
in conformity with the pure truth,” and ‘its statements of 
truth” are in “perfect accordance with the Canonical Scrip- 
tures.” What no translators of the Bible have done or can 
do—produce a version of the inspired volume in perfect ac- 
cordance with the original—the Confessors at Augsburg, by 
a marvelous achievement, have accomplished in the shape of 
a confession of faith “in perfect accordance with the Canoni- 
cal Scriptures.” 

Not only is there this “perfect accordance” between the 
Augsburg Confession “in its original sense” and the Canoni- 
cal Scriptures, but whatever it has committed to the liberty of 
the Church of right belongs to that liberty. So that both in 
what it enjoins as doctrine, and in what it leaves to our 
Christian liberty, it is free from all error and imperfection. 

Our author seems to have felt the force of what his lan- 
guage necessarily implies, and that others could not fail go 
draw ‘the conclusion. As if to break the shock which our 
Protestant consciousness must experience from his statements, 
he says, p. 186, “We do not claim that our Confessors were 
infallible. We do not say they could not fail. We only claim 
that they did not fail.” They were fallible men and might 
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have failed to confess with absolute accuracy the truths of the 
gospel, but they did not, and hence gave us an infallible 
creed. This special infallibility is not claimed as the result 
of inspiration—although this has been claimed by some ad- 
herents of confessional infallibility—but that unaccountably 
it isso. The Confession is without any failing or the slight- 
est admixture of error, or as the author himesif deveiene 
expresses it, involving “no departure from a solitary article of 
Christian faith.” This is all—every jot and tittle—that is 
claimed by the late Vatican Council for the Infallibility of 
the Pope. It is not pretended that he “could not fail,” or that 
he is necessarily infallible; but only that when speaking “ex 
cathedra, this is when in the exercise of his office of pastor 
and teacher of all Christendom, and in virtue of his supreme 
apostolical authority * * he possesses that infallibility,” 
ete. If there is any difference between the claims set up in 
behalf of the Pope by the Vatican Council, and that set up 
by our author in behalf of the Confessors at Augsburg, so far 
as the Augsburg Confession is concerned, we would be glad 
to have it pointed out. 

Besides the inherent absurdity of this theory there are cer- 
tain practical difficulties in the way of its application that 
are very perplexing. Weare not told what edition of the 
Augsburg Confession is to be regarded as containing “the 
true, native, original, and only sense.” The actual originals 
have been lost, or the place of their existence is unknown. 
We have copies in Latin and German, and also translations 
of both in English. But these differ slightly the one from 
the other. We have no recognized pure text. Weare thrown 
back upon the original, which we have never seen, and which 
cannot now be found. In the case of the Scriptures this is 
done on the ground of the infallibility of the pure original 
text. In the case of the Confession we can be asked to de- 
clare its statements of truth “in its original sense” to be “in 
perfect accordance” with the word of God only on the assump- 
tion of the infallibility of both. The Council of Trent was 
more considerate. It determined for the Church what edition 
of the Vulgate should be recognized as of divine authority. It 
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did not leave its adherents to grope in the dark on so impor- 
tant a matter.* 

The practical difficulty may be seen by an illustration of 
its working. There are some things in the Augsburg Con- 
fession that are still matters of dispute. Let us select its 
teaching in regard to the observance of the Lord’s Day. Dif- 
ferent editions employ different language. Dr. C. P. Krauth 
interprets it in favor of the divine obligation of the day. 
(See Ev. Review, Vol VIII. 384). Prof. H. E. Jacobs inter- 
prets it to mean exactly the contrary. (Hv. Review Vol. XX. 
524). Very discreetly, it may be, though promising “an am- 
ple discussion” of the subject in the proper “place in this 
volume,” the Conservative Reformation passes it over when the 
time comes. Now without arriving at an agreement as to 
what the Confession does actually teach on this subject, the 
conclusion is reached that, whether for or against the divine 
obligation of the day, it is “in perfect accordance with the 
Canonical Scriptures.” Intosuch difficulties does this theory 
of an infallible creed lead those who are willing to adopt it. 
The contradictions of infallible Rome have been the standing 
butt of Protestants. Some of our friends seem in a fair way 
to attain to the same distinction. 

This claim to infallibility meets us in another form. In the 
Preface to “the Conservative Reformation and its Theology,” 
we read: “No particular Church has, on its own showing, a 
right to existence, except as it believes itself to be the most 
perfect form of Christianity, the form which of right should 
and will be universal. No Church has a right to a part 
which does not claim that to it should belong the whole. 
That communion confesses itself a sect which aims at no 


*“Synodus considerans non parum utilitatis accedere posse Ecclesiae 
Dei, si ex omnibus Latinis editionibus que circumferentur, sacrorum li- 
brorum, quenam pro authentica habenda sit, innotescat: statuit et de- 
clarat, ut hee ipso vetus et vulgata editio, que longo tot seculorum usu 
in ipsa Ecclesia probata est, in publicis lectionibus, disputationibus, pre- 
dicationibus et expositionibus pro authentica habeatur et nemo illam re- 
jicere quovis pretextu audeat vel presumat.’’—Council of Trent, Sess. 
IV. 
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more than abiding as one of a number of equally legitimated 
bodies. That communion which does not believe in the cer- 
tainty of the ultimate acceptance of its principles in the 
whole world, has not the heart of a true Church. That 
which claims to be Catholic de facto, claims to be Universal 
de jure. *  *  Popery will live until those who assail it 
are one in their answer to the question: What shall take its 
place.” 

Here we have distinctly set up the claim of some “particu- 
lar Church” as “the most perfect form of Christianity, the 
form which of right should and will be universal :” and that 
no other “particular Church has a right to existence.” The 
logic of this is plain and inevitable. Of all the particular 
Churches now in existence only one has any existence of right, 
and if it does not embody “the most perfect form of Chris- 
tianity,” it is the duty of each member to abandon it and set 
up another for himself. No particular Church has any right 
to exist except as it claims to be the one, only true Church. 
It requires but one step more to reach the logical conclusion 
that no individual should belong to any particular Church 
except as he holds it to be the one, only true Church, and if 
he does not find that Church, he must set to work to estab- 
lish it. Here is a happy union of ecclesiastical infallibility 
and intense individualism. 

The logical conclusion from his premises our author has 
reached. Page 195,o0f The Conservative Reformation, we read: 
“Somewhere on earth, if the gates of hell have not prevailed 
against the Church, there is a Communion whose fellowship 
involves no departure from a solitary article of Christain 
faith—and no man should be willing to be united with any 
other Communion. The man who is sure there is no such 
Communion is bound to put forth the effort to originate it. 
He who knows of no Creed which is true to the Rule of 
Faith, in all its articles, should at once prepare one that is. 
Every Christian is bound either to find a Church on Earth, 
pure in its whole faith, or to make one.” 

This is a most remarkable statement to come from such a 
quarter. We have read and re-read it to see if we could be 
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mistaken as to its meaning. But the language seems too 
plain to admit of doubt. It is a claim as positive and imper- 
ative as was ever made by the Church of Rome for Infallibil- 
ity in the Church.* 





* After this article was in good part prepared, we noticed in the Re- 
formed Church Messenger, January 3d, 1872, that Dr. J. W. Nevin had 
expressed the greatest astonishment at some statements in The Conserva- 
tive Reformation. As Dr. Nevin is a personal friend of Dr. Krauth, and 
a sympathizer in his High Church views, his criticism has all the more 
weight. In what light Dr. Krauth regards Dr. Nevin may be learned from 
a reference to him in this volume. He says: ‘‘No amount of divergence 
from Dr. Nevin’s views, could prevent a man of candor from acknowledg- 
ing in him the presence of a great intellect, of the most unpretending 
simplicity and modesty, and of the most uncompromising love of truth. 
Our country has few men who can be classified with him.”’ 

Quoting the language which we have cited above Dr. Nevin says: ‘‘It 
sounds to me, I must confess wonderfully of a sort with the conscious claim 
of infallibility, which is so familiar to us from the lips of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. ‘To find a Church on earth pure én tts whole faith, or to 
make one!’’ Heaven save me from any such alternative as that! It 
takes the breath out of my Protestantism, only to think of it. ‘No 
Church, a right to a part, which does not claim that to it should belong 
the whole !’’ Is it Rome we are listening to in this, or Oxford, or the Holy 
Synod of Moscow? Tried by any such rule as this—! may as well make 
a clean breast of it—my own Church standing, would, I am afraid, turn 
out to be the next thing to nowhere. I could not be even a good Protest- 
ant at large, if I must consider Protestantism as 7? now 7s, the express 
image and sum total of all Christian truth. There is more a great deal in 
Christianity, I firmly believe, more in the tdea of the Holy Catholic 
Church, than has yet been attained, either in the way of knowledge or in 
the way of life, by the Protestant Reformation. Much less could I be a 
good confessionalist in any one division of Protestantism, on the exclusive 
terms here presented. Not a good Lutheran, of course, however ready to 
honor and love Lutheranism in its true character; because to me it is not 
the whole body of the Protestant faith, but only a very honorable part of 
that body. But not a good member either of the Reformed Church; since 
I cannot say, either of its Communion as a whole, or of any one branch of 
it, that I hold it to be as it now stands, “the most perfect form of Chris- 
tianity, the form which of right should, and will be universal.” I believe 
nothing of the sort, and were it in my power, would will nothing of the 
sort.’’ 

We are not disposed to raise the cry of Romanism at any and every 
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It would not be very difficult to present insuperable objec- 
tions to the theory of the Church and Church Confessions 
maintained in the volume from which we have quoted, and 
to show that it has no warrant in the word of God, or verifi- 
cation in the history of Christianity. But at present we will 
content ourselves with pointing out its essential agreement 
with the Roman Catholic doctrine of the Church, and utter 
disagreement with Lutheran Protestantism. This would not 
of itself prove the theory false, but it raises a strong presump- 
tion aganist it, especially as any part of the Conservative 
Reformation. We must disclaim any design of using the 
argumentum ad invidiam, or charging the author himself with 
Romanizing tendencies. His published statements are public 
property, and by their positive character challenge discussion. 

The Roman Catholic and Protestant doctrines concerning 
the Church, are radically and essentially different. The two 
Communions differ in their very idea of the Church—what it 
is, where it is to be found, and what is the office of the Church 
as the depositary and teacher of divine truth. We regard 
the theory advanced and most zealously advocated in “The 
Conservative Reformation and its Theology,” as siding with the 
Roman Catholic view. 

1. It is one with the Roman Catholic in maintaining that 
the true Church, to which Christ has promised that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it, is some “particular Church,” 
some visible organization, existing “somewhere on earth.” 
Directly and indirectly the author assumes and maintains 
this. His whole argument is based on it, and without it, his 
theory would not have the shadow of a foundation. 

The true Protestant theory is the very opposite of this. 
When Luther was asked, ‘where was the true Church before 
him,’ he answered, it was invisible. The Augsburg Confession 
defines the Church to be “the congregation of all believers, 





movement of a more churchly character, but here it comes from one far- 
thest removed from every suspicion of such a disposition. It is to be 
feared that the whole Protestant Church tried by the rule laid down would 
find its Church standing “the next thing to nowhere.” Infallible Rome 
would be the only safe landing place, whither some have already gone. 
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among whom the gospel is preached in its purity and the 
holy sacraments are administered according to the gospel.” 
This involves the idea of the Church as both visible and in- 
visible, giving greatest prominence, however, to what is 
invisible, or as the Apology explains, “The Christian Church 
consists not only in the union of external signs, but chiefly 
in the internal communion of heavenly gifts in the heart; 
such as the Holy Spirit, faith, the fear and love of God.” To 
the Romish objections to this article, Melanchthon replied in 
the Apology: “The true Church is the Kingdom of Christ ; 
that is the congregation of all saints. * * It is necessary 
for us, really to know, how we become members of Christ, 
and what constitutes us living members of the Church; for 
if we should say that the Church is only an outward govern- 
ment like other establishments, in which there are both 
wicked and pious men, no one would thus learn or under-. 
stand, that the Kingdom of Christ is spiritual, as it really is. 
* * Nor are we speaking of an imaginary Church, which 
may nowhere be found, but we affirm and know in truth, 
that this Church containing saints, truly is and continues to 
be on earth: that is, there are children of God in different 
places throughout the world, in various kingdoms, islands, 
countries, and cities, from the rising to the setting sun, who 
truly know Christ and the gospel: and we assert that the ex- 
ternal signs, the ministry, or the gospel and the sacraments, 
are inthisChurch. Thisarticle (of the Holy Catholic Church) 
was, moreover, designed to prevent any one from thinking, 
that the Church, like any external government, is confined to 
this or that country, kingdom or state, as the Pope of Rome 
would have it; and it positively maintains, that the true 
Church is the great body of true believers in all parts of the 
world, from the rising of the sun to his setting, who have one 
gospel, one Christ, the same Baptism, and Holy Supper, and 
are ruled by one Holy Spirit, although they have different 
ceremonies.” 

After quoting Luther as saying “A Christian, holy people 
is to be recognized wherever it has the holy word of God, 
although this may have unequal way—some have it quite pure, 
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some not”—Dorner says of him, “He regards none of the vis- 
ible Christian communities, together with their respective 
Confessions, as identical with the true Church ; for it is not 
the true confession which in his eyes constitutes the Church, nor 
even word and sacrament, but to the Church there belong all be- 
lievers, and only true faith can accomplish a true confession. 
And even if a Church had a perfect confession, still there are 
always unbelievers and hypocrites outwardly connected with 
it, and, on the other hand, in every Christian community 
whatsoever there are to be found members of the true 
Church.”* . 

The Reformers and Confessions of Protestantism know noth- 
ing of such a Church as our author says “every Christian is 
bound either to find or make.”+ 





+ *Hist. Protestant Theology, Vol. I. pp. 263, 264. 

+The Lutheran authorities are so unanimous on this point, in opposition 
to the Roman Catholic theory, that it seems scarcely necessary to cite any 
of the older theologians. As a specimen, a very few citations are given. 

GeruarD, Vol. XI. pp. 108, 109: Hoc vero dicimus, particularem eccle-~ 
siam hanc et illam deficere posse, hoc est, quo in loco Deus sibi hodie 
per predicationem verbi et administrationem sacramentorum ecclesiam 
colligit, ex eo per hereses et persecutiones puritatem verbi divini tem- 
poris decursu expelli et aboleri posse; neque enim ulli alicui particulari 
ecclesig data est absoluta promissio, quod futurasit perpetua ac defectioni 
haudquaquam obnoxia. Quamvis vero hee et illa particularis ecclesia 
deficiat, tamen ecclesia absolute et simpliciter loquendo nunquam deficit, 
quia colligit sibi Deus perpetuo ecclesiam ex genere humano usque ad finem 
mundi, si non in hoc, tamen in alio populo, * * Nec hanc solum et 
illam particularem ecclesiam, sed omnes omnino particulares ecclesias, 
adeoque totam visibilem ecclesiam nube corruptelarum, errorum, scanda- 
lorum, heresium, persecutionym &c, obscurari, inque eum statum redigi 
posse dicimus, ut splendor et claritas ejus exterior deficiat, nec supersit 
illustris aliquis et conspicuys ccetus, qui puro verbi ministerio publice 
sonante guadeat; interim tamen semper supersuynt aliqui fundamentum 
fidei retinentes, ac Deus etiam per corruptum ministerium filios et filias 
ad catholicam invisibilem ecclesiam pertinentes generat. 

Hunnivs: “As the énvisible Church is constituted of the whole assem- 
bly of the true believers, it follows that she never can err with respect to 
those essential doctrines of the Christian faith, without which faith cannot 
grow within the heart of man. For if it was possible for the znviszble 
Church to err, then there could not be any Church at all on earth; but 
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2. It is one with the Roman Catholic in maintaining that 
the true Church must have, besides the Bible, an infallible 
creed or confession of faith, and that any departure from this 
faith forfeits the right to a name and a place in that Church. 
“The proper definition of a Catholic,” says Robert Hall, “is one 
who professes to maintain the absolute’ infallibility of a cer- 
tain community styling itself the Church. For a person to 
dissent from a single decision of the Church, is to confess 
himself not a Catholic. * * If a Catholic, then, professes 
to have changed his opinions on any subject on which the 
authority of the Church has been interposed, so as to dissent 
from its decisions, he has relinquished Catholicism, and re- 
nounced the only principle which distinguished him.” 

In harmony with this, our author says, “Every Christian is 
bound either to find a Church on earth, pure in its whole 
faith or to make one.” We must have a creed with “no de- 
parture from a solitary article of Christian faith,” and it 
“must be accepted in every statement of doctrine.” “He 
who says the Church is wrong, confesses in that very asser- 
tion, that if the Church be right, he is an errorist.” “A Lu- 
theran is a Christian whose rule of faith is the Bible, and 
whose creed is the Augsburg Confession.” “Could the day 
ever come, in which we imagined that the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church had abused her right * * so as to reach 
error, as honest men, we should cease to bear her name.” 
These and similar utterances in this volume sound wonder- 
fully like the language used by the Roman Catholic Church. 

Genuine Protestantism, whilst admitting the value and 
importance of creeds or confessions of faith, and by no means 
dispensing with them, yet refuses to acknowledge any claim 





that there is to be a Church on earth has been proved previously. * * 
‘‘Particular Churches may fall into error and thereby separate themselves 
from the Church, as, for instance, in the case of the Arian heresy. It is 
also possible for the general vistble Church to fall from the true faith.’’— 
Gottheil’s Translation. 

Barer: Encomia illa insigniora et promissiones perpetue durationis, 
que in scripturis ecclesie tribuuntur, non ad aliquam certam particular- 
em ecclesiam, sed ecclestam Christi absolute spectatam referri debeut. 
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of infallibility in them, or to use them to eject from her com- 
munion every one who may dare to question the propriety of 
their statements. The Confessors at Augsburg preferred no 
such claim as others have set up for them. They only pro- 
fessed that what they presented was “about the substance of 
the doctrine which is preached and taught in our churches.” 
Martensen, himself a bishop and theologian in the Lutheran 
Church, after declaring his intention of holding “to that type 
of sound doctrine contained in the Augsburg Confession,” 
says, “By the type of Lutheranism we mean its ground form, 
its inextinguishable, fundamental, and distinctive features. 
*  * To wish to canonize formule and letters in the sym- 
bols, betrays a defective view of history; for the symbols 
originated in the midst of great movements of particular 
periods, and in various ways exhibit the traces of the peculiar 
theological culture, the peculiar needs and defects of those 
times. Weknow very well how scandalously the distinction 
between “spirit and letter,” “idea and form,” may be abused ; 
but the abuse will not prevent its proper and necessary use. 
And a candid consideration will always lead to the convic- 
tion that the chief importance to be attached is not to the 
formule, but to the fundamental conceptions of the Church.”* 

Dorner says of the Evangelical Church, “it allows no infal- 
libility to ecclesiastical authority. If the progress achieved 
seems to be thus less surely established for that Church, it is 
thus also that the free, real appropriation of the truth is, 
where space is allowed it as in the Evangelical Church, the 
more clearly proved to be the power which moulds and cap- 
tivates the minds of men, without chaining them to the erro- 
neous and only seemingly progressive along with the true, or 
transforming the errors of the past into an obligatory heri- 
tage, a sacred hereditary evil without the beneficium inven- 
tarii.”+ 

These quotations from distinguished Lutheran authorities 
are enough to illustrate this point. 





*Christian Dogmatics, pp. 54, 55. 
THist. Protestant Theology, Vol. I. p. 12. 
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8. It is one with the Roman Catholic in maintaining that 
the confession of faith of the Church admits of no change. 
That this is the Roman Catholic doctrine is too well known 
to require proof. The very admission of a change in the creed 
of that Church would be fatal to the claim of infallibility. 
What it was once it must continue to be. 

And so our author argues earnestly against any change 
whatsoever in the creed of the Church as destructive of its 
very claim to what it professes to be, the Evangelical Luther- 
an Church. Indeed his theory of the Confession forbids it. 
If it be “in perfect accordance” with the word of God, “in 
all its articles,” there is no reason or room for change. If the 
Confessors, though fallible, gave us an infallible creed, it must 
be as unchangeable as the word of God, “which liveth and 
abideth forever.” Page 179 of the Conservative Reformation, 
after the declaration that the Lutheran Symbols fairly repre- 
sent the faith of the Church, we read: “The real question, 
then, is this: Ought the Church to rest unreservedly and un- 
changeable in this faith as her doctrinal basis? To this ques- 
tion we reply, She ought.” Indeed it is laid down as a 
fundamental principle that the very right to existence and a 
name as a Lutheran Church depends on “abiding in one and 
the same faith.” 

Martensen thus sharply notes the difference between the 
two Churches on this point. “Catholics, assuming the perfect 
identity of the Church and Christianity, make orthodoxy 
something merely historical, that finds a perfect expression in 
the doctrinal systems of the Church. Protestants, on the 
other hand, maintaining that there is a relative difference be- 
tween the Church and Christianity, must regard orthodoxy 
as something which not merely is, but is yet to be, attained.”* 

Again: “We here stand at the very point where Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism begin to diverge. * * Ideally, 
the divergence between the two Churches arises from their 
entertaining a widely different conception of what the histor- 
ical development of the Church really is. Protestantism views 





*Christian Dogmatics, pp. 55, 56. 
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the history of the Church as a free development, because with 
the apostolic ideal before it, the Church ever aims at and en- 
deavors after the perfect union of its divine and human ele- 
ments—“Not that I have already attained, either were already 
perfect, but I follow after, that I may attain it.’* 

Protestantism does not seek to ignore or reject the faith 
handed down, or to originate new creeds at every step in its 
progress. It links itself to the faith of the Apostolic Church, 

,by gathering up the earliest and purest confessions, making 
them its own, and adding the treasures gathered in its strug- 
gles for the truth ; but it claims the right and duty to subject 
all to the infallible test, and only retain what accords with 
the pure word of God. In doing this it assumes not only 
that Councils and Diets may have come short of the absolute 
truth, but that with the divine promise of the abiding pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit there may be progress in a clearer and 
fuller understanding of the inspired word. Genuine Protest- 
antism is farthest removed from cherishing contempt for the 
past, but just as little will it canonize error by refusing to 
admit the light of the present. 

4. It is one with the Roman Catholic in not only maintain- 
ing that the one true Church*is some “particular Church,” 
with a definite, unchangeable creed, but that all other partic- 
ular churches are so in error as to be without any existence 
of right. They are to be tolerated, and some of their mem- 
bers may exhibit Christian graces, but they have no just 
claim to be considered true churches of our Lord. Catholics 
carry out the doctrine to its legitimate results: They seek 
to put down all other churches, and refuse in any way to 
compromise their claim to be the one only holy, Catholic 
Church. 

Our author boldly announces the theory. ‘No Church has 
a right to a part which does not claim that to it should be- 
long the whole. That communion confesses itself a sect 
which aims at no more than abiding as one of a number of 
equally legitimated bodies.” The drift of this is plain. No 





*Christian Dogmatics, p. 345. 
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sophistry can conceal it. It is the very plea of the Roman 
Catholic Church—one true, legitimate, visible Church, all 
others illegitimate bodies. They have “not the heart of a 
true Church.” 

How contrary this is to the views of Luther and Melanch- 
thon, and to our Confession, we have already shown. Pro- 
testantism may deplore the divisions and strife in the Church, 
and regard them as a sign of weakness and error, but it does 
not assume to deny the right of existence to any “particular 
Church” owned by the Church’s Redeemer, and legitimated 
by the divine presence and blessing. A narrow exclusiveism 
may be disposed to say to every one seeking to do the work 
of Christ, if not of its own Church, ‘we forbid because he 
followeth not us.’ But Jesus says, “Forbid him not: for there 
is no man which shell do a miracle in my name, that can 
lightly speak evil of me. For he that is not against us, is 
on our part.” 

Martensen, in the spirit of genuine Protestantism, but 
widely different from our author, says: “The one Church has 
been divided by a variety of confessions, and by different 
JSormule or church symbols. The differences and separations 
involved in these different confessions must be viewed as aris- 
ing from our sinful nature, in so far as they maintain points 
of truth exclusively relative and partial, or even errors, to be 
absolute truth. * * In so far as these differences of creed 
are the result of sin, they must be looked upon as perishable 
fragments, which must be cast away ; but so far as they have 
their foundation in the necessary varieties of human life, they 
will be established and purified, and they should be viewed 
as gifts of grace, and types of apostolic doctrine. These 
various confessions must be looked upon as various churches, 
various dwellings in the house of one Lord. ‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions.’ ”* 

We have preferred to deal largely in quotations from others, 
rather than to argue the case in our own language, that it 





*Christian Dogmatics, pp. 347, 348. 
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might be seen from such authorities how widely our author 
differs from acknowledged Protestant statements. Indeed, it 
seems to us, that he has utterly failed to conceive the true 
Protestant idea of the Church. He has constantly’ before 
him the Roman Catholic idea—minus the hierarchy. 

The volume from which we have quoted the statements re- 
viewed, has much that might be alleged as an offset to all 
this. It is not pretended that the whole is of this one char- 
acter. There are many and strong utterances in behalf of 
Protestantism. No doubt the whole is intended to favor the 
cause of what is claimed to be the Conservative Reformation, 
or genuine Protestantism, as over against Roman Catholicism 
and extreme Radicalism. But we think the author has sadly 
failed in attempting to steer between the two. If he does 
not ground on the Roman Catholic side, he has lost sight of 
the Protestant track, and we are at a loss to know where he 
will land. 

For the sake of our common Protestantism, it is greatly to 
be regretted that such views should be sanctioned by the abil- 
ity and learning of the distinguished author, and especially 
do we regret that such utterances should have gone forth 
from the bosom of our Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
United States. Did we not fear the charge of affectation, we 
would express the hope that the author, since he says “the 
positions taken in this book are largely counter * * to the 
prevailing theology of our time and our land,” and seems to 
feel his separation from “nearly all who were most intimately 
associated with him,” might reconsider the subject and return 
to his “first love.” There is something noble in truth stand- 
ing alone, if need be, against a world of error, but no such 
admiration can be claimed for the most earnest defence of 
unsound doctrines. é 

We cannot better describe our author’s position than in the 
words of one already repeatedly quoted. Martensen, speak- 
ing of the defects in the Protestant Church, says “Many 
members of the Protestant Church have become weary of the 
abuses of freedom, of arbitrary interpretations of Scripture, 
of the numerous vague appeals to the Spirit, &c., and are 
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seized with a longing for surer ecclesiastical guarantees, for a 
tradition possessing not merely relative, but absolute author- 
ity, in order thus to obtain rest. * * But whenever these 
sympathies have turned into antipathy to the principle and 
the inmost essence of the Reformation, they lead, as various 
facts have lately shown, to Rome, and to a repose in the guar- 
antees which are there offered.” 


ARTICLE IL. 
PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF SCRIPTURE. 
Translated from the German of Dr. G. Thomasius, Prof. of Theology, and 


University Preacher, at Erlangen. 
By Rev. E. J. Wour, M.A., of Baltimore, Md. 


The term practical possesses a definite theological meaning. 
It denotes that which promotes the edification of the Church. 
An exposition of Seripture is, therefore, practical when it 
seeks that edification through the scriptural word. 

By edification is frequently understood the kindling of 
pious emotion, the excitement of the feelings, however vague, 
produced by external impressions, particularly by writing or 
discourse. A sermon is regarded edifying when it has moved 
or touched the hearers, without taking into account the truth 
it contained, or estimating the real value of such an excite- 
ment. Nay, it is precisely this emotional charaMter of the 
excitement, this moving of the sensibilities, that men are 
most inclined to designate by that expression. This is, how- 
ever, a most restricted and one-sided representation, and it is 
far from exhausting the scriptural idea of 01x06 04y as estab- 
lished in Eph. 2: 19—22; 4: 12—19; 1 Cor. 3: 12; 1 Pet. 
2:5; and Acts 20;32. According to these passages, the 
subject to be edified is now the Christian congregation, now 
the individual believer as a member of the same, in both in- 
stances, however, edification extends to all the essential qual- 
ities and relations that inbere in the subject to be edified. It 
is the whole man, embracing all his vital powers and vital 
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relations, affecting by no means his sensibilities only, but 
quite as much his understanding and will, his mind and 
spirit, the entire Christian personality, the entire Church in 
the totality of her members and the diversity of her relations ; 
to the congregation, to the family—to divine worship or to 
the state. : 

The end of edification is Christ—the foundation stone into 
which every individual Christian is joined, and at which the 
whole Churoh is bound together into an organic unit. For 
Christ is at the same time both: the vital foundation of the 
individual Christian and the head of His body, the Church; 
as, on the other hand, every individual, although sustaining 
a personal relation to Him, yet has that relation mediated 
through the Chureh. Edification must have reference to both 
at once; hence its aim may be more clearly defined as com- 
munion of faith and life with Christ, the Head of the Church. 
The work of edification proper, consists, aecordingly, in 
establishing and furthering the subject (to be edified) in all 
its essential relations, in this communion with Christ. Estab- 
lishing and furthering, we say, for the scriptural sense of 
61x0dop7 includes both ideas. It is the double figure of a 
living structure, tending, on the one hand, downward into 
the depths, and struggling, on the other, to the heights above, 
sinking more and more deeply into the everlasting and fixed 
foundations, and steadily rising in a more and more perfected 
form toward heaven. 

Accordingly, we define the idea of edification as the 
grounding and uprearing of a communion of faith and life 
with Christ in God, or, more briefly, the furtherance in this 
communion. Both ideas, the grounding and the uprearing 
are contained in that term, inasmuch as every instance of 
implanting is at the same time a growth and vice versa.* 

2. The principal means to accomplish this are the Holy 
Scriptures. ‘rue, the Church was not founded by means of 
the written, but by the oral word of the apostles. It was by 


*Harless Ethik: Edification is the incorporation of the whole man into 
Christ and the fellowship of Christ’s Kingdom. 
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the spoken testimony that the Church, which Christ himself 
had instituted by His Spirit, was planted in the world. But 
for the continuance and guidance of the Church there was re- 
quired a Hoty Writ—the product of the same Spirit which had 
founded the Church. By means of that, the apostolical work 
is carried forward through all succeeding ages. Their per- 
sonal agency laid the foundation, the Scriptures are to accom- 
plish the rearing of the Church upon the foundation. They 
were given of God for this end. 

This the apostle asserts primarily of the Old Testament, 2 
Tim. 3: 15—17: “All Scripture (all that has been written) is 
inspired by God and may profitably be used for teaching and 
for confutation of error”—So far, both postively and nega- 
tively, we have its doctrinal import—further “for correction” 
of those still impenitent, “and for righteous discipline” of 
such as are converted, “that the avSpomos Sob, the minister 
Dei, may be fully prepared and thoroughly furnished for every 
good work” (ad omne muneris officium perfecte instructus). The 
apostle here teaches not only that the Holy Scriptures pro- 
mote the edification of the Church, but that they were pur- 
posely given to the ministry for thisend. That the same 
holds good of the New Testament which, we have here more 
particularly in view, need not be proved at this point. Its 
contents correspond throughout with this object. 

They contain God’s gracious purposes toward sinful hu- 
manity—the totality of the divine revelation of grace in 
history and doctrine, and that in such a way as sfiffices for 
all the needs of the individual Christian, comprehends all the 
conditions and relations of life, and at the same time com- 
prises a perfectly adequate norm of Christian doctrine and 
conduct for the whole of the Church. Precisely this, the ag- 
gregate, the Church entire, is what the Scriptures have chiefly 
in view. 

Their contents are, however, not presented in the form of 
a system of human doctrine. They furnish neither a system 
of Christian Faith, nor a system of Christian Ethics, nor 
yet a theory of Ecclesiastical polity ; but they chiefly relate 
the history of the Lord, which is the fulfilment of God's 
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eternal purposes of grace—and the testimony of the Lord, 
which is the manfestation of those purposes as realized in the 
the facts of His life and death and resurrection. Further, 
they relate the establishment of the Church and the divinely 
wrought commencements of her history, in which God’s pur- 
poses of grace, objectively fulfilled in Christ, begin to be sub- 
jectively realized in humanity. This history forms the real 
groundwork. Whatever is stated by the Holy Scriptures 
concerning God and man,concerning the nature and rela- 
tions of both, concerning the facts of Redemption, con- 
cerning Christian faith and life, is wrought into the frame- 
work of history and interwoven with historical connec- 
tions. It is presented, for instance, in the apostolical letters, 
in the shape of reminders, admonitions, comfortings, warn- 
ings, and that with special application to the condition, cir- 
‘cumstances and needs of the churches to which these letters 
were addressed, having particular reference to the then atti- 
tude of Christianity towards Judaism and Heathenism, its 
conflict with both, ete. More extended, connected doctrinal 
paragraphs occur very rarely. The Holy Scriptures, then, 
are altogether historical, the apostolical letters, in particular, 
are purely local, concrete, and addressed directly to their 
times, wherefore it is only in connection with those times, 
that they can be fully understood. And yet these same wri- 
tings are THE WORD OF Gop TO THE WHOLE CHURCH, to the 
Church of all ages. They are the exhaustless fountain of the 
knowled€e of salvation, the norm and rule of Christian faith 
and conduct, as well for the entire Church of the Lord as for 
every individual Christian, they are universal, in the highest 
sense, designed to be all things to all men. 

Divine wisdom has so ordained this, because she would not 
save the Church the labor of faith and research, of intel- 
ligent and practical appropriation, because she desires to have 
Christendom as a pupil, yea, toa certain extent as a co-worker. 
This is the reason why she puts her word into this wonderful, 
seminal, concrete form, and leaves it to the Church under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost to evolve this divine and vigor- 
ous seed. This is the reason why she discloses to the Church in 
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the Holy Scriptures an unfathomable source of understanding 
and life, and bids her supply her fields with these living waters, 
illuminate every step of her path with these beams of light, 
and proffer from this fulness to every individual whatsoever 
he may need for his recovery and salvation. 

What follows from this? It follows, as the sainted Nean- 
der has expressed it, that a mediation (adaptation) is required 
between the word of God as rooting in history and as relat- 
ing, at the same time, to the Church of the present day, an 
exposition is necessary, by means of which the entire contents 
of Scripture shall have a living application and realization in 
behalf of the edification of the Church (in the sense desig- 
nated above) in general as well as in particular, for the indi- 
vidual as well as for the whole. The entire contents of 
Scripture we say, and understand by this both word and deed. 
For as the word of God, in its narrower sense, so the whole 
history of Redemption, requires to be brought down from the 
past to the present, and it must be shown not merely what 
was its significance at the time, but what God designs by it 
to teach our time. To perform this is the office of practical 
exegesis. 

It is the duty, indeed, of every private Christian, according 
to his capacity, to use the Scriptures in this manner, but it 
belongs pre-eminently to the office of the public teacher, who 
is specially called to this work, and whose professional duty 
it is to secure the scientific qualifications requisite for it. 

3. The practical exposition of Scripture pre-supposes the 
strictly scientific, the so-called grammatico-historical. So far 
from regarding that as su; erfluous, it is in fact altogether 
based upon it. Neglect the historico-grammatical exposition 
and the practical amounts to mere superficial reflections, shal- 
low observations, of which stamp we have already more than 
enough, to the detriment both of science and edification. 
Ministers must not suffer even such excellent works as that 
of Orro GERLACH to entice them into the neglect of the study 
of the original text. Such works ought not to be seen in the 
hands of students. They make their labor too light and 
facile. A regular, cursory perusal of the entire Scriptures, 
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the historical portions, in particular, would serve as a much 
more profitable guide to the practical understanding of the 
Bible, than the use of many practical hand-books. 

When we speak of a scientific exposition, it is of course un- 
derstood that we do not exclude that deeper, spiritual under- 
standing of the Scriptures, which even the most thorough 
knowledge of the languages and of history does not furnish, 
and which may, possibly, to a certain extent, be found among 
those who have access only to the vernacular version. This 
is that fine, peculiar tact, that spiritual sense which proceeds 
from a believing perusal of the divine word, from a daily con- 
verse with it, after the same manner as confidential inter- 
course with a friend gives you ever more and more a deeper 
insight into his thouglits and feelings. This is, without ex- 
ception, the main prerequisite for every deeper comprehension 
of the Scriptures, which in return premises, first of all, the 
experimental knowledge of our personal need of salvation. 
It was this that gave to Luther such an understanding of the 
Psalms—which were his daily prayer-book—that in them “he 
could look into the heart of all the saints, as into beautiful 
pleasure gardens, as into heaven itself, and behold the delicate, 
tender and lovely flowers, growing out of every variety of 
beautiful, joyful meditations on God and his goodness—could 
see into the heart of all saints again, as into death, as into 
hell itself, and behold how dark and gloomy it becomes there 
from every sorrowful glimpse of the wrath of God.” 

But again, Luther’s very example shows, at the same time, 
most clearly that such a spiritual understanding of the Scrip- 
tures is only then a safe and a sound one, only then secure 
from the arbitrary sport of subjective piety and mental exu- 
berance, when it rests upon a thorough study of the lan- 
guages. Thus a strictly scientific exegesis is presupposed— 
and, what is inseparable from it, an exact knowledge of the 
initial period of Christianity with its peculiar characteristic 
circumstances, which has, indeed a typical significance for 
all future time. 

Again, the practical exposition of Scripture presupposes, in 
the widest sense, a knowledge of the present ; by which is to 
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be understood, pre-eminently, the knowledge of one’s own 
heart, and the inner Christian lifé with its experiences, dan- 
gers, conflicts, triumphs, etc. 

For unless we have experienced the word of God in ourselves, 
we can not apply our understanding of it to others. Further- 
more, we mean the knowledge of the present age, its physiogno- 
my, its view of the world, its conflicts and tendencies, and final- 
ly the relation sustained by the present age to that in which 
and to which the apostles spoke. For although all their ut- 
terances hold good for all ages of the Church, still they cannot 
all be applied in the same manner to every age. It is espe- 
cially necessary, that what the apostolical letters declare in 
regard to special circumstances, should be first translated into 
the present, in order to serve as a proper guide for it. Hence 
is needed a careful comparison of the ecclesiastical past with 
the ecclesiastical present, which is based on the knowledge of 
both. 

4. The method of practical Scripture exposition will be shaped 
variously, according to the practical object in view. The object 
may possibly be private, personal edification, discourse for the 
congregation (Bible lessons), pastoral care, the direction of the 
Church. In regard to all these objects, and especially in respect 
to the first, which we have here chiefly in view, a four-fold error 
must be avoided: the mere paraphrase of the text, the connecting 
with the text, and the allegorical and the moral exposition of the text. 
The paraphrase in its usual form enervates the grand original- 
ity of Scripture language, and destroys the force of its pecu- 
liar definiteness, and hence it answers no practical or scientific 
purposes. Nothing is more vapid, dull, and wearisome, than 
this style of exposition in sermons, even when employed only 
in the so-called exordium, or at a point of transition, where 
it is often greatly abused. No less to be condemned is the 
process of connecting or attaching to the text—and what is 
of a piece with it—the mere reflection over it. Such reflec- 
tions may be very suggestive and ingenious, but it is not the 
office of an expositor of Scripture to display the riches of his 
own mind but to make plain the thoughts of the divine mind. 

Vou. II. No. 2. 24 
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And the more he confines himself to this in humble self-denial, 
the richer and more fruitful will be the return. It was pre- 
cisely this, their self-surrendering fidelity to the objective 
word of God, that obtained for masters of the Scriptures like 
Menken and Harms such splendid results. 

The reflections mentioned may in themselves be quite cor- 
rect and orthodox, still they only float over the surface of the 
Scriptures instead of leading into them, and are besides at- 
tended by a danger to which even well-disposed preachers 
often succumb. They fall into the use of traditional formu- 
las, of either an ascetic or dogmatic character; or they base 
their discourses upon a system of dogmatics, and treat the 
text in accordance with its categories, the result of which is 
that their discourses appear to be mere variations of one and 
the same theme, as there indeed are preachers who begin 
every time with the Fall, and present the order of Salvation, 
in regular form, down to eternal life. In this way the truths 
of salvation may, even with the best intentions, become, from 
sheer vexation, distasteful to a congregation. 

Even such works as, for instance, the carefully elaborated 
“Theological and Homiletical Commentary” (Lange’s), which 
presents first the textual explanation and then arranges, in 
regular succession, the principal “doctrinal and ethical” con- 
siderations, “homiletical” hints and “practical” remarks, do, 
by no means, fulfil the requirements of practical exegesis. 

The so-called allegorical method of exposition is based upon 
the acknowledgment of the infinite spiritual depths of the 
Holy Scriptures, especially the profound significance of the 
history of grace, but it totally misconceives that history by 
regarding it as being only the external, symbolical cover, un- 
der which are hidden higher conceptions, instead of being 
actually the realization of the divine purposes of grace; and 
misled by this, it imposes upon the text from without, a for- 
eign sense, instead of developing its objective, inherent sense. 
It has, consequently, wherever employed, always degenerated 
into arbitrary sport or ingenious trifling. It belongs to the 
distinguished labors of Luther to have assailed this allegori- 
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cal method and to have maintained against it the canon; 
sensus literalis.’ There need be no fear that the real wealth 
of the Scriptures will thereby be lost. 

Finally, in regard to the so-called moral interpretation, it is 
enough to remind of the assumption upon which it rests, 
namely, that the essence of Christianity consists in ethics, 
that the dogmatic element is of importance only so far as it 
contains, at the same time, the moral, or can be converted 
into it—and to bear in mind the principle which was, in view 
of it, proposed to the exegete: that “he should represent the 
sacred authors as uttering that which, proceeding from his 
moral stand-point, they must have uttered.” This is the prin- 
ciple which Rationalism adopted and which soon enabled it, 
without difficulty, to get rid of all the positive contents of 
Scripture, of all the facts and truths of salvation to which it 
bears testimony. 

In contradistinction to these four errors it is the province 
of practical Scripture exposition, first of all, to enter into and 
resign itself to the text with the view of ascertaining and 
unfolding its meaning; and this again not as if its work 
were merely to bring out the general thought which under- 
lies a particular passage, and put it into a general expression, 
but its work is to find out the concrete, pr: cise sense of a 
particular text, in its special connection, in its immediate 
scope, in all its fine and delicate shadings. For thus only do 
we become possessed of the richness and the individuality of 
the Scriptures. Pursuing this course, you will already, as a 
rule, have found the practical elements. An exposition of 
this character, entering into the depths of the Scripture and 
expounding them, is of itself edifying (as for example Stier’s 
“Words of Jesus’), and in most instances it will require but 
a few hints to adapt it to the faith and life of the Church. 
Detailed explanations, whether doctrinal or practical, serve 
rather to weaken the impression. 

Other passages, in particular where the subject is of a local, 
historical or soteriological nature, require of course such 
further construction (mediation) as will adapt the contents of 
the text to the present. It must be shown in such instances, 
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what, from the principles they maintained, would have been 
the mind of the sacred authors concerning analagous or dis- 
similar manifestations, antitheses, &c., of our time—once 
more, to use Neander’s language—“the present is to be read 
in the past, and from God’s dealings in relation to the latter, 
must be deduced the truth which is applicable to correspond- 
ing circumstances of the present.” This requires that histori- 
cal insight into both past and present, which was mentioned 
above; but here, likewise, there must be first a most careful 
examination and explanation of the text. Menken’s Homilies 
on Hebrews—aside from their fundamental dogmatic errors 
on the doctrine of the sacrifice—may serve as models of this 
method of interpretation. 

5. Obvious as it appears from what has been said, that the 
theologian must confine himself to the original text, it is 
equally certain that he can convey his understanding of the 
Scriptures to the Church only through the medium of a trans- 
lation. In reference to her he must proceed on a German 
text, and that the translation of Luther. The Church loses 
nothing by this. For the translation of Luther is a faithful 
expression of the Spirit dwelling in the Scriptures, and de- 
spite the imperfections which attach to it in common with 
every human work, it remains to this day unsurpassed. For 
although later ones, with ampler material, render individual 
passages with greater precision and accuracy, yet Luther pos- 
sessed and united, to an extent unequalled by any one since, 
all the qualifications requisite to furnish a German translation 
for the Church. His profound, we might say ingenious, in- 
sight into the original text, on the one hand, and his remark- 
able knowledge of the language of the German people, its 
peculiar genius, and his creative mastery of it on the other, 
combined with that honest, Christian, and at the same time 
thoroughly national and purely German heart, fitted him 
pre-eminently to be the interpreter of the Holy Scriptures to 
the German nation. With him it was not merely diligent 
and careful study. By means of his faith he stood in the 
very centre of the Scriptures, and from thence entered, as but 
few others have done, into their spirit, by constant and most 
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familiar intercourse with the sacred authors. He singularly 
lived and thought, believed and prayed in and with them. 
The word of God was his light, his comfort, his strength, and 
this experimental acquaintance with it, begotten of his faith, 
made him a most faithful although a free interpreter of the 
Scriptures. It gave him that happy tact which enabled him, 
even in difficult passages and with inadequate aids, to hit the 
correct sense. You perceive in his translation the prevalence 
of the same spirit which pervades the original text. It bears 
the impress of the sti/us sacer. 

His object, however,—and this must be emphasized here— 
was to give to the German people a German Bible. His aim 
was not so much to translate as to “interpret” the Bible “as 
the authors would have expressed themselves had they spoken 
or written in German.” His chief canon accordingly was 
that “the words must serve and follow the sense and not the 
sense the words.” “He that would speak German must not 
follow the Hebrew usus loquendi, but see to it that he under- 
stands the Hebrew speaker, that he has gotten his meaning, 
and then reason: how does a German express himself in such 
acase? And if he has the appropriate German words, he 
will let the Ilebrew words go and give the sense freely, to the 
best of his ability.” 

This is the main point to be considered here: A German 
Bible for the German nation; in which it may hear the pro- 
phets and apostles speak in its own tongue. Luther’s trans- 
lation is itself, in this respect, a practical exposition of a 
higher order. It is a translation of the Holy Scriptures into 
the idiom and spirit of our national tongue. This, in con- 
nection with the superiorities already mentioned, is what 
gives it its unique and ; eculiar character. In this respect it 
is unsurpassed and unsurpassable. From this it derives its 
incomparable worth. No later translation—not even the 
most judicious—can bear comparison with it. What they 
have gained in point of precision, is more than overbalanced 
by these excellencies. 

A new or so-called improved version of the Bible may, 
therefore indeed, be regarded desirable tor educated individ- 
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uals, but no such desideratum exists in behalf of the Church. 
For, whatever defects may be pointed out in Luther’s trans- 
lation, especially of the Old Testament, there is not one that 
abets any injurious error. The analogia fidei, which guided 
Luther, preserved him from such a mistake. He has nowhere 
inserted anti-scriptural human opinions into the Bible. Still 
more positively can it be said that every simple Christian 
may derive from it a scriptural, correct, clear and complete 
understanding of the whole doctrine and history of Redemp- 
tion. It, consequently, supplies the Christian population 
with what it needs. 

These few remarks may suffice to,establish the proposition 
that a practical exposition must be based upon Luther’s 
translation—the version of the Church—even aside from the 
confusion and the dangers that must ensue from the use of 
another version either partially or entirely transformed. 

6. Here, however, we strike a difficulty, which is often re- 
garded too lightly. For the deviations from the original in 
Luther’s translation, even in the New Testament, are quite 
numerous, notwithstanding the general faithfulness. How 
are these to be treated by the expounder? The question to 
be answered is: What is the nature of these deviations? 
They are three-fold: apparent, unimportant and actual devia- 
tions. 

a. The apparent. A deviation of Luther from the original 
text, is, in many cases, nothing more than an explanatory 
translation—a free rendering of the sense—and this agrees 
with the previously designated character of his translation as 
an interpretation. He has himself repeatedly given his judg- 
ment upon this subject, especially in regard to Rom. 3: 28: 
“T knew full well that the word so/um is found neither in the 
Greek nor the Latin, the papists need not have taught me 
that.* It is true these four letters (s-o-l-a) are not there, but 





*The translator believes that even to a purely English scholar this arti- 
cle contains valuable suggestions respecting the use of our noble English 
version. Still he would not have felt justified in presenting it to the read- 
ers of the Review but for his conviction that the bulk of them are no 
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they do not comprehend that nevertheless the sense of the 
text contains them, and that if it is to be expressed clearly 
and forcibly in German, this word is required. For it is the 
genius of the German tongue when two things are spoken of, 
the one admitted and the other denied, to use the word alone— 
in the sense of only, solum. (Here examples are given.) In 
all these passages, although the word is not used, either by 
the Latin or the Greek, yet the German requires it, and it is 
a peculiarity of the language to add “alone,” in order to give 
the sense clearer and fuller.” This class of deviations is 
quite numerous. They occur most frequently in the Psalms, 
some of which Luther renders as freely as if he were himself 
the author composing those prayers. In all such cases prac- 
tical exposition must be confined to the translation so long as 
it does not violate the original. 

b. The second class are the unimportant ones. To this class 
belong the numerous cases, in which, as it often happens, the 
particles do not receive their precise and full force, single words 
do not have their exact translation, the connection of senten- 
ces is missed, cases in general where the version gives the 
original text either inaccurately or imperfectly without how- 
ever altering the sense. There are many such passages. In 
the most of cases these may be amended, the deficiency cor- 
rected or supplied, in the exposition, without making a formal 
improved version for the congregation necessary. The norm 
for such emendatory and corrective expositions, must of 
course be the original text—with and from that the German 
is to be explained—and not by the arbitrary introduction of 
our own opinions, which of course is not always an easy 
work. 

Sometimes, however, these unimportant deviations have 
their sole cause in the fact that the German language does 
not present a corresponding term for the Greek or Hebrew 





strangers to the grand German version of Luther. His bold step, insert- 
ing ‘‘alone’’ after ‘faith’ in the passage, ‘‘a man is justified by faith with- 
out the deeds of the law,”’ is doubtless well known to most of them ; and 
his defence of it as given here, consequently quite intelligible. 
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word, or again that the usage of the language has been 
changed since Luther’s day. 

Such cases are everywhere easily solved. At all events if 
the sense is given correctly, there is no need of laying special 
stress on the letter, unless a great deal should happen to de- 
pend upon it. The manner in which the apostles use the 
LXX. warrants such a course. For the apostles unhesita- 
tingly quote the Greek text, even where it does not precisely 
coincide with the Hebrew, and even the Greek is sometimes 
applied freely. 

e. But where the sense is actually missed or altered, there of 
course nothing remains but openly to state that a mistake has 
occurred, and to give the correct rendering in place of it, with 
something like the formula “as it properly should be render- 
ed.” But even in these instances we should always proceed 
with tender forbearance and reverence and take care not to 
disturb the well-grounded confidence of the Church in her 
German Bible. So it behooves us likewise to guard against 
the hasty jugdment that everything which later versions 
claim as corrections of Luther’s, is actually an improve- 
ment. The translation by Meyer may be named as one, 
which—as Hof has shown—contains numerous expressions 
and passages which are certainly to be regarded as happy 
emendations of Luther’s version. Let us only see to it that 
a correct and uniform text be restord, the materials for which 
are already at hand. 

From these discussions it follows, finally, that the practical 
exposition should always be preceded by a careful comparison 
of the translation with the original. This exercise will sup- 
ply the place of a purely scientific exegesis which is thereby 
presupposed. 
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ARTICLE Ii. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 
By. Rev. J. Hawks, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


The doctrine of the Atonement is, beyond all dispute, of 
transcendent importance. It contains the very essence of the 
gospel. It forms the grand centre around which all the 
doctrines of the New Testament must be made to revolve. 
Like the natural sun, it not only constitutes the centre, but 
it sheds its light and warmth on all, and binds all together in 
harmony and concord. It is not sufficient that we place it in 
the centre; it must have proper dimensions, cohesive and at- 
tractive force to adjust and maintain harmony among all the 
lesser doctrines of revelation. 

Any system of theology, however beautiful, that has not a 
suffering God-man in the centre, drawing every thing to 
Him, and absorbing every thing in Him, is essentially defec- 
tive and at variance with the spirit and life of New Testa- 
ment Christianity. 

To understand, then, as far as it can be understood, the 
atonement, its nature, bearings, object, and extent, is of the 
most vital importance in framing a system of religious belief 
from the inspired word of God. 

It is not enough simply to insert in our creed, “I believe in 
Jesus Christ,” and say “our Lord,” but He must occupy such 
a place in our hearts and.in our creed as will make Him “our 
Righteousness,”—even our “wisdom, righteousness, sanctifi- 
cation, and redemption.” We must “know Him, and the 
fellowship of His sufferings,” and the “power of his resurrec- 
tion,” before we can hope to be made “conformable unto His 
death.” It is just because the atonement is the very core of 


the gospel of the grace of God, that it becomes “the power and 
Vou. II. No. 2. 25 
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wisdom of God unto salvation.” In it are treasured up “the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God,” and it 
supplies these “treasures of wisdom and knowledge” to man, 
hid in Christ, to be revealed only to him who dispises the wis- 
dom of this world. 

So wonderful is the attractive power of the cross, and so 
profoundly impressed are all orthodox Christians with the 
doctrine of a suffering Saviour, that all are ready to exclaim: 
“Palsied be the sacrilegious hand that dare draw the pen 
across any part of that glorious picture:” “If an angel from 
heaven preach any other gospel, let him be accursed.” 

And yet there are religionists who greatly mar the doctrine 
of the atonement, and impair its saving efficiency, by muti- 
lating some of its most prominent features, thus obscuring 
the glory of Christ and darkening the hght of the cross. As 
spots on the natural sun shade the color of every natural ob- 
ject upon which it shines, so any obscuring of the brightness 
shining from the “Light of the world,” “the Sun of Right- 
eousness,” casts its darkness upon all the doctrines of the 
system, and detracts from the glory of all. 

It may not be unprofitable to notice a few of the prevalent 
errors, and briefly state what we conceive to be the mind of 
the Spirit, in regard to the doctrine of a suffering Saviour. 
Not that we would attempt to correct or improve upon the 
teachings of our venerable Lutheran Church on this subject, 
whose doctrine we deem it our privilege and wisdom to re- 
ceive and cherish ; but we would, if possible, point out some 
of the errors into which there may be danger of falling, by 
the too familiar use of books, written in the interest of the 
milder forms of Socinianism, or some of the lax systems of 
New England Theology, which are current in our American 
theological literature. 


I. WERE THE SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST VICARIOUS ? 


The older Socinians held that the atonement was designed 
only to produce a change in the feelings of the sinner, by the 
influence of the scenes of Calvary. It has been represented 
that the object of Christ’s mission was to teach the efficacy 
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of repentance, without an atonement ; and that Christ suffer- 
ed as an example for us. Views modified from these, and 
differing in some respects, are extensively held at this day. 
They ignore altogether the fact that Christ suffered in our 
stead, and they virtually deny the atonement. To fit the 
other facts of revelation on to this foundation, they of neces- 
sity deny the doctrine of original sin, total depravity, and 
the proper office and influence, and some even the personality, 
of the Holy Spirit. 

A somewhat distinguished divine lately wrote: “The 
atonement was necessary as an expression of God’s regard for 
moral law—to evince the divine determination to punish sin, 
or to execute the penalty of the law;” “but,” he adds, “the 
whole legal system was suspeuded—in the work of Christ— 
to make way for one who has no reference to law.” “We 
may naturally suppose that it was the design of God, in sav- 
ing sinners, to make a grand impression upon the universe. 
*  * The penalty of the law was not inflicted at all” on 
Christ, but in the work of the atonement a system was intro- 


duced, “which involves a suspension of the legal curse.” 
These quotations from different authors might be continued 

to any extent, but it is sufficient to state that they all agree 

in denying the vicariousness of Christ’s sufferings, and make 


’ 


Him bear something called “suffering,” not at all the penalty 
of law, for an example and to impress the world with a sense 
of the majesty of the law, that God intends yet either to vin- 
dicate, or execute upon violators. 

In direct opposition to these views, in all their modifica- 
tions, the Bible makes Christ a vicarious sacrifice for .sin. 
There can be no sin without law. God has no fault to find 
with man, except that he has violated His law. His justice 
pleads only for His law. Christ became man that He might 
be “under the law,” and “redeem those under the law.” He 
became our substitute, to bear for us the penalty due to our 
guilt—He suffered the wrath of God—lIlis “soul was exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death”—Ile cried, in the agony of His 
_ soul, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” That 
punishment was not an eguivalent for ours, as Albert Barnes 
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maintains, but our guilt was laid on Him, and He suffered 
because of that guilt—He suffered the penalty due that guilt, 
due, too, because of transgression of law. “He bore our sins 
in His own body on the tree.” “He suffered for us.” “He 
bore our iniquities, and by His stripes we are healed.” “The 
chastisement of our peace was upon Him.” 

All such passages we understand literally. They were em- 
phatically “our iniquities,” not ideal iniquities, not “as if” 
they were our iniquities, but ours; they were literally 
His own stripes borne for us. We are healed, not because 
Christ suffered—not because His sufferings make an impres- 
sion upon us and the universe, calculated to produce repent- 
ance; but we are healed because He suffered the penalty of 
God’s violated law in our stead—because “He bore our sins 
in His own body.” 

We can see no meaning in His sufferings, no meaning in 
His bearing the curse of the law, no meaning in the many 
and strong statements of the Bible on this subject, apart from 
a vicarious death. If Christ is not a literal sacrifice for sin, 
substituted for us, how can we ever hope to have our sins 
removed ? 

But the difficulty may lie in the idea of penalty. Let us 
inquire, 

Il. WHAT DID CHRIST SUFFER FOR US? 


Was it the literal penalty, or something substituted for the 
penalty of the law? There are wise men who contend that 
as the literal penalty of the law was eternal death, Christ 
could not have endured that penalty ; and that as there are 
features in the punishment incurred by the violation of law, 
which Christ was incapable of bearing, such as remorse, 
dread, a sense of guilt, despair, that it could not have been 
the literal penalty, but something answering the place of the 
penalty. 

Being something sles, i it could not be the consequence of 
law, so that the atonement, they say, was not a satistac- 
tion for sin. It was no satisfaction to divine justice, but a 
grand exhibition of divine mercy—-the very opposite of wrath, 
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and the opposite of suffering, and thus they fritter away the 
sufferings of Christ until they present the Saviour in a view, 
“According to which,” Luther declares, “I am sure I do not 
wish to be a Christian.” It is argued by Mr. Barnes and 
others, that mercy is the grand feature looked for in an atone- 
ment, and if Christ had to endure the literal penalty of the 
law, and thus answer the strict demands of justice, there is 
no merey in the atonement, and hence nothing is gained to 
the universe, no suffering is avoided, nor even mitigated, by 
‘the enduring of the full penalty of the law. The easiest way, 
in their view, to overcome the difficulty, is to make the whole 
a transaction of mercy, leave out the penalty of law, render 
God propitious, and thus effect a compromise that shall an- 
swer the plan of the literal infliction of the penalty of God’s 
holy law. 

Others go to the opposite extreme, and make the divine 
nature of Christ endure mortal pangs, remorse, a fearful look- 
ing for of the wrath of God, the agony of despair and eternal 
death, in order to have Him bear the penalty of the law. 

Now both these extremes arise from a false view of the na- 
ture of the penalty Christ endured. ‘This must be understood 
or we will lose ourselves in a labyrinth of error. 

Without stopping to show, (and it could easily be done) 
that the very government of God, man’s moral relations 
to God, justice to Himself and justice to man, merey on 
His part, and hope on the part of man, all require a literal 
payment of the literal penalty of the law, by Him who would 
make an atonement for sin, we proceed to remark that the 
whole fabric of every such system stands on a foundation of 
sand, owing to a misapprehension of what is implied in the 
term “penalty of the law.” 

Suffering is the penalty, but suffering occasioned by the 
violation of law is of two kinds, imposed and endured—in- 
Jlicted suffering and consequential suffering. Let us illustrate. 
A man commits a crime against law. The penalty affixed is 
ten years imprisonment. He endures the infliction of the 
law by remaining in prison ten years. But is that all he suf. 
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fers? He may suffer remorse of conscience for having com- 
mitted the deed, he may suffer the dreadful premonitions of 
approaching evil which often travel on the heels of crime, 
shame and confusion in consequence of his crime—this is 
consequential ; he may suffer hunger and thirst, and harsh- 
ness at the hands of his keeper—this is accidental. He may 
suffer all these, or he may not; but if he remain in prison 
the ten years, the penalty is paid, irrespective of the conse- 
quential, or the accidental suffering. The imprisonment is 
the penalty, the affixed and the inflicted penalty. It shows, 
according to its design, to the criminal and to the communi- 
ty, the majesty of the law, and the determination of its ex- 
ecutive officer to punish guilt; but that is all it does show, 
it is all it is required to show. No one can learn from the 
penalty enforced, the punishment inflicted, anything more 
than this. But much of the prisoner’s sufferings, perhaps 
the greater portion, is unknown to the law, and unrevealed 
by the law. 

Now all these follow his transgression and come into the 
penalty endured, but they are not included in the penalty in- 
Jlicted ; but it is the inflicted penalty that satisfies the de- 
mands of the law. Suppose the individual punished is innocent 
of the crime alleged, he suffers the inflicted punishment just 
as literally as the guilty, but being innocent, he suffers none 
of the consequential, though he too may suffer even the acci- 
dental. 

Take another view. Transgression is followed by a whole 
train of evils. You take poison into your stomach, and you 
bring on pain and death. Why? Because you violate a law 
of your nature. Take wholesome food, and you suffer no in- 
jury, because you observe the law of your physical being. 
Here is simply cause and effect. Just so is it in the moral 
government of God. Disobedience is opposed to holiness ; 
antagonism to God’s holiness is sin; sin is evil; evil is mis- 
ery—all this is consequential upon disobedience, but disobe- 
dience, and not misery, is the ground of punishment. No 
man is punished simply because he is miserable, but his diso- 
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bedience is the procuring cause of his misery, and his misery 
will continue as long as his disobedience continues, and it 
may continue much longer. 

Now let us apply this to the suffering of Christ. He be- 
came our substitute, and “suffered the just for the unjust.” 
He bore the literal penalty of the law for us, the inflicted 
penalty, to the fullest extent. He bore the wrath of God, 
the curse was upon Him. He undertook our legal responsi- 
bilities, and endured all the inflicted penalty of the holy, 
violated law for us. But in all this He was without sin. He 
was innocent, and therefore he could not suffer the consequen- 
tial penalty of that law—a sense of guilt, shame, remorse, 
despair, ete. The dreadful consequences of disobedience were 
not realized by Him, because he was not disobedient. They 
will be felt and realized by the impenitent to all eternity. 
Banishment from God’s favor and grace—imprisonment in 
hell, will be the literal penalty of the law, but this will be 
accompanied and intensified by a sense of guilt and remorse, 
because the charge of guilt will remain uncanceled forever. 
It will be augmented, too, now since Christ met the demands 
of justice, and the sinner failed to accept of Christ as his 
substitute. Christ was substituted for us, not His sufferings. 

The amount of suffering Christ endured we may not know; 
but that it was intense, awful, extreme, is certain from His 
“sweating as it were great drops of blood,” His “groaning in 
spirit,” His agonizing ery: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me!” and the exclamation: “My soul is ex- 
ceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” Who can ever estimate 
the sufferings of that blessed substitute for us! Truly such 
love 


‘‘Demands my soul, my life, my all.”’ 


But we must say, and with devout reverence we say it, the 
lost sinner, the rejector of Christ, will suffer more than Christ 
endured. Christ paid the penalty of the law; the lost sinner 
will suffer this, and the anguish, and remorse, and despair, 
intensified perhaps a thousand fold in the world of woe. 

We would not detract an iota from the sufferings of the 
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world’s Redeemer, but we cannot find intense suffering in His 
poverty ; for the happiest lives on earth have been in poverty 
as extreme as that of Christ. There were many happy hours 
in His life. Many have endured the contradiction of sinners 
to the same extent that He did, and yet merited nothing 
great thereby. We need not look to these accidentals of His 
life to learn His sufferings, but go to the garden of Gethsem- 
ane, to Pilate’s bar, to the cross, and there we find enough to 
melt and move the hardest heart. 


III, WHO WAS THIS JESUS THAT SUFFERED THE PENALTY OF 
THE LAW? 

Was it man that suffered? or was it God? or was it both? 
One view is that He suffered as a man; another is that the 
divine nature suffered, else no atonement could have been 
made; another is that it was neither God alone, nor man 
alone, but the “man Christ Jesus,” the God-man, that suffered. 
This last view we hold to be the true one. The great mistake, 
which has led to a whole train of errors, has arisen from the 
fault of either separating, or else confounding the two natures 
in Christ. Some have thought it necessary, in order to show 
that Christ did bear the penalty of the law, to make His hu- 
manity suffer apart from His divinity. Others, for the same 
purpose, make His divinity suffer, to cover the term “eternal 
death”—the penalty of the law. Some, to prove his suffer- 
ings were not the penalty of the law, make the suffering Sa- 
viour a mere man; and thus the Son of God is made by men 
whatever their cherished systems require Him to be. These 
fearful perversions and subversions of Scripture teach us the 
importance of observing the scriptural rule: “What God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” Every at- 
tempt, for whatever purpose, to separate the two natures of 
Christ, or indiscriminately confound them, has resulted disas- 
trously to the cause of truth. . 

The “allwosis” of Zwingle makes the mistake of attributing 
to the divine what belongs to the human nature of Christ, 
and consequently, Luther says, he makes Christ “nothing 
more than any other sanctified one.” 
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It must be borne in mind that the two natures of Christ 
cannot be separated, nor must they be confounded. There is 
a real, substantial human nature, which is finite, cireum- 
scribed, capable of hunger and thirst, of suffering and dying. 
These can never become attributes of divinity. But there is 
also a divine nature in Christ, omnipotent, eternal, infinite. 
These two natures are united in one person. That union con- 
sists in a real communication of the two natures, but without 
confounding them. 

Now let Luther speak: “Divine nature can neither suffer 
nor die: that is indeed true, yet because the divine and hu- 
man natures in Christ constitute one person, Scripture, on 
account of that personal union, ascribes all that to the divine 
nature, which befalls the human nature,” and vice versa. 
“This person suffers and dies, but this person is true God ; 
and hence it is correctly said, the Son of God suffers. For 
although one part of Him, namely, His divine nature does not 
suffer, yet that person who is God, suffers in His other part, 
namely, in His human nature. For this person, this person, I 
say, was crucified according to His human nature. All works, 
and all sufferings are ascribed, not to the natures, but to the 
person. For it is the person indeed that does and suffers all 
these things, this according to this nature, and that according 
to the other. It may be truly and correctly said concerning 
Him, ‘God died,’ ‘the passion of God,’ ‘tlie blood of God,’ 
‘the death of God.’ God could not die in His own nature ; 
but since God and man have been united in one person, it is 
right to say, ‘God died’ ; since that man died who is one thing, 
or one person with God.” 

Now we can easily see how Christ suffered the full penalty 
of the law. The union of His two natures is an eternal 
union ; His sufferings were those of infinite dignity and 
merit, and so, too, His death was considered by the law. 

Now we understand that it was not a mere man that died, 
that His sufferings were not the sufferings of a mere man, but 
such as atoned for “the sins of the whole world.” It was the 
God-man who died, “David’s son yet David’s Lord, the Christ, 
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the Son of the living God.” He suffered “according to His 


human nature,’ yet mere human nature can never redeem 
man: “For who can redeem his brother, or pay to God a ran- 
som for him?” Neither could God without the assumption 
of human nature; yet God did not redeem us in human na- 
ture, but through it. 

. Then we have a whole Saviour, a complete Redeemer, an 
unfailing ground of trust, and a sure hope of eternal redemp- 
tion. Weknow we have His sympathies in all the ills of life, 
for He tools part of our nature; He is our brother, our kins- 
man according to the flesh ; we are dear to Him as the apple 
of His eye. We know he can raise us to heaven and glory, 
for He is God, “the Lord of glory,” “mighty to save,” and 
He has told us He has gone, with our nature, to heaven, to 
prepare a place for us, and He will come again without sin 
unto salvation. Amen, even so, come Lord Jesus. 


ARTICLE IV. 


CHRISTIANITY THE RE-ADJUSTER. 
By Rev. J. J. Smyru, A. M., Pleasantville, Pa. 


An opinion is frequently advanced that Christianity must 
be modified in accordance with the advancement of science, 
in such a manner as to harmonize with its successive attain- 
ments. This sentiment is not confined to skeptical scientists 
or caviling philosophers. It is an idea often put forth even by 
avowed defenders of Christianity. Not long since there ap- 
peared in a leading English evangelical Review, an able arti- 
ele, in which were exposed the fallacies of the writers who 
try to sap the foundation of Christianity, by placing it in an- 
tagonism with the discoveries and deductions of modern 
science. The author, who is a distinguished theologian, uses 
this language: “There may be, in our times, occasion for the 
re-adjustment of Christianity.” The writer imagines that the 
“great question of the age is whether this re-adjustment can 
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be effected so as to save Christianity—that is, so that the Bi- 
ble, and the doctrines of the Bible, may retain the hold on 
the public mind which they have held in less scientific periods 
of the world, and which a book professing to be inspired 
should secure in the faith of mankind.” This isa task about 
which the learned need not trouble themselves. Whatever it 
be which requires re-adjustment, it certainly is not Christian- 
ity. For the accomplisment of this object, avowedly or im- 
pliedly, no labors are demanded from our scholars, and no 
articles are required in our Reviews or Magazines. In this 
direction science can make no progress ; we may rest assured 
that no occasions can or will ever arise demanding such an 
effort. The man who has laid out his garden on the northern 
slope of a steep hill, and then complains that the fructifying 
rays of the sun never shine upon it, might just as well try to 
re-adjust that luminary. The philosopher who, seated too 
near the fire, began to suffer from the heat, and summoned a 
servant to move the grate farther back, did not propose a work 
so foolish. Not only is no re-adjustment demanded in the 
way of either the High Church or Broad Church writers of 
Europe, or the so-called Liberal Christians of America, but 
no re-adjustment of Christianity can be made. The mistake 
which underlies all such theories is this, that Christianity 
must be so changed and moulded, that it may harmonize with 
the scientific attainments of the age, as if the science of this 
or any succeeding age must necessarily be so true and immu- 
table that it can never be improved, though much of the 
wisdom of man may be, as in the days of the apostle Paul, 
science falsely so called. 

The great characteristic of Christianity, as distinguished 
from every other system of religion is, that it is Divine. The 
preposition which is assumed, as if it were an acknowledged 
truth, is this, that any system of religion must be shaped 
very much by the characteristics of an age or country! This 
would be true of any merely human system of religion. But 
it is not, and cannot be true of a religion revealed by God, 
and carrying with it divine credentials. Christianity is not the 
offspring of the science of any period in the world’s history ; 
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nor can it be moulded by the plastic hand of man or time. 
Neither is it the sum or aggregate of the peculiarities and 
idiosyneracies of different peoples. It is the religion of the 
Son or Man. Jesus Christ was not the offspring or embodi- 
ment of the peculiar modes of thinking and living of that 
particular age in which He abode on earth, or of that partic- 
ular race from which, according to the flesh, He was deseend- 
ed, but the Son of Man. In Him the excellencies of all 
character, in all time, free from limitations and regardless of 
nationalities, met. The life blood of every nation flowed in 
His veins, thus presenting Him as a Saviour, the catholicity 
of whose sympathies are co-eval with time and co-extensive 
with the race. As it was and is with Him, so is it with His 
religion. It cannot change, and requires not any changes or 
modifications to adapt it to times and circumstances and 
generations. It ever has met the wants and necessities of 
humanity, and it ever will. It did not spring from human 
science or philosophy, and cannot change with their changing 
forms and theories. 

The writers who appear to maintain the possibility or ne- 
cessity of re-adjusting Christianity, either deny or lose sight 
of the truth that it is altogether divine, from the foundation 
to the topmost stone of the superstructure. The author of 
the article in the Review already referred to, acknowledges 
that in Christianity there is what is permanent and unchang- 
ing, yet he speaks of much in the system as variable; and 
this he considers as an integral part of it, though foreign to 
it. His language is: “Christianity has not come to us di- 
rectly from its Author. It is not to us a new revelation.” 
His illustration is, that it isa “ship not just starting out of 
port, fresh and new, but one that has sailed afar, and that has 
collected whatever of barnacles and seaweed that could be 
made to adhere to it.” Then following up the figure, he 
adds: “whether its timbers are rotten or not, is a fair ques- 
tion.” This is certaifly an erroneons method of stating the 


question. Surely, neither barnacles uor seaweed constitute a 
part of the ship; and, in like manner, whatever men have 
added to the Christian system is not Christianity. Let them 
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remove these additions, if they please, or let them adjust them 
to the peculiar ideas or theories or philosophies of a particu- 
lar age or country: but this is no re-adjustment of Christian- 
ity. It isa thing distinct and apart from all such additions 
or accretions. If we call it a ship, it may have its exterior 
covered with these parasites that have attached themselves to 
it as it has floated down the stream of time to us; but these 
parasites are no part of it. They ought to be taken away, 
but not one timber, or joint, or rib requires to be put in a 
new position, or to be bent in a new direction, so as to have 
the ship adjusted to carry us safely down the stream which 
lies between us and the ocean of eternity. Those timbers are 
not rotten—not one of them. The doctrines of the gospel 
are eternal truth, unchanged and unchanging, and they come 
to us as new and as fresh as when the angel choir on the 
plains of Bethlehem sang Glory to God, and peace to man. 
The Sermon on the Mount is to us as true and pure as it was to 
those who heard it, when Jesus “opened His mouth, and taught 
them.” These doctrines in their original simplicity, clear- 
ness and sweetness, grasped, believed and accepted, are now, 
as of old, life-giving and transforming, retaining still the dew 
of their youth. Let man, if he will, put forth all his ener- 
gies in attempting to re-adjust the system of nature. Let 
him kindle his fires to warm him in the polar regions ; let 
him, lying in luxurious indolence, be fanned to coolness amid 
the tropical heats ; let him irrigate arid plains and drain the 
marshy swamps, but let him not dare to step where angels 
would fear to tread, or try to burnish with the ashes of earth 
the pure virgin gold, shining with the glory of God, bright 
from the mint of Heaven. Let him not imagine that by the 
addition of any human invention, or re-adjustment by any 
human ingenuity, the religion of Jesus can become better 
adapted to engage the attention, meet the wants, satisfy the 
longings, and ameliorate the condition of mankind. 

It is, indeed, a noble, grand and beneficent work to free 
Christianity from the wood, the hay and the stubble, that do 
not belong to it. That man is usefully employed, who is 
working to scrape otf the barnacles and the seaweed which 
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have grown fast to this heaven-built ship. To this work Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon, Calvin, and other reformers, consecrated 
all their talents, and bent all their energies; but their work 
has been rightly denominated a Reformation, and not a re- 
adjustment. And when these modern writers apply to it the 
latter term, they imply a work that those great and good 
men never thought of. 

We know it “has been said, that when Copernicus demon- 
strated the true system of astronomy, Christianity was then 
re-adjusted to meet the requirements of science. But is this 
so? Since that discovery, no change has occurred as to the 
manner in which we speak of the heavenly bodies. Sunrise 
and sunset are still our familiar terms. We speak of these 
changes of times and seasons just as they were spoken of in 
the days of Noah, and as men have spoken of them in every 
age. There have been no re-adjustments of Christianity to 
the progress or science of any age or any people. The reli- 
gion of Jesus stands to-day the same, unchanged and inde- 
structible as in the days of Paul and John; all its enunciations 
are in perfect harmony with the revelations of science, rightly 
so called, their truthfulness needing no confirmation from 
these revelations, and yet evermore confirmed by them. At 
times the Bible and science have seemed to stand in conflict, 
but a little closer investigation into the facts of the one, and a 
little closer attention to the utterances of the other, have soon 
evinced that the harmony was unbroken, and that the word 
and the work had the same divine origin, that Nature and 
Revelation have, as their builder and author, the same God. 

These cavils at Christianity, and demands for its re-adjust- 
ment, are not without some meaning. They indicate that 
somewhere a re-adjustment is needed. But the object and the 
agent in this re-adjnstment are reversed. The world of human- 
ity requires to be re-adjusted, and Christianity is the heaven- 
appointed agent for effecting this purpose. As it is hard to 
make the little child believe that he is moving, and not the 
trees or houses flying past the window of the carriage, so 
here men are like little children, and see not things as they 
really are, but transpose the fixed and unchangeable with 
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what is mutable and in a state of disorganization. The equi- 
librium of nature has been disturbed, the primal curse rests 
upon this world of ours, and “the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth” to be delivered. The creature man is not as 
he came from his Maker’s hands. He has lost love to God— 
the attractive force which kept him in the path of light and 
duty. The understanding has become dark, the will perverse, 
the imagination evil, the affections alienated and earthly, and 
the very conscience defiled. For the world of humanity, 
then, a re-adjustment is demanded, that it may revolve again 
in its true orbit, regain its pristine light, beauty, harmony 
and perfection, and enjoy all the blessedness flowing from 
occupying its right place among the Creator’s worlds. 

To accomplish this work, and bring the world and the na- 
tions back to order and harmony, many attempts have been 
made, and many a plan and prescription been employed. 
The histories of the Assyrian, Persian, Macedonian, Roman, 
and French empires, show the impotence of despotic power 
to re-adjust the world and harmonize its discordant elements. 
Alexander and Cesar and Napoleon may be taken as fair 
representatives of the many who, in: various ages of the 
world’s history, have tried the despotic experiment. All that 
diplomatic skill and military power could accomplish they ac- 
complished. Where they could not conciliate by policy they 
crushed by force, and the homage they could not win by vir- 
tue they extorted by violence. Their plan was that of the 
old Babel builders, to set up a great central power, whose in- 
fluence would extend to the ends of the earth, in yielding 
obedience to which order would be restored, wars would cease, 
prosperity would ensue, and happiness be enjoyed. And 
what did they effect? They extended their boundaries, set 
up new landmarks, baptized new territories with the blood 
of their subjects, and wrote their names in crimson letters on 
remotest tribes; they but changed the outward, and that not 
always for the better. Time, which proves all things, has 
written “failure” on all their works, and they have passed 
away, leaving the world more unsettled and disordered than 
they found it. Although the world has rocked and reeled 
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and skaken beneath the tread of imperial despotism, and the 
reverberating shouts of warlike deeds, yet when or where do 
we see an influence sent forth, holy, mighty to regenerate, 
while it revolutionized, to civilize, while it subjugated, or to 
break open new fountains of human happiness, while it 
started new floods of tears, from oppressed, enslaved and bro- 
ken hearts? Despotic power has failed to re-adjust disorder- 
ed humanity. 

Weary with oppression, and groaning to be delivered, by 
violent spasmodic efforts, the people, the crushed and trod- 
den masses, have sometimes burst forth and arisen in over- 
whelming might to readjust the social system by the power 
and rule of an unrestrained mob. This experiment has also 
been tried, and it has proved a failure. In France we have 
an illustration of all that may be gained by the revolutions 
of a lawless people. The wild storm that burst forth in that 
land, swept over it with terrific fury, blighting and blasting 
the happiness of millions; carrying with it, to be sure, much 
that was poisonous and ruinous under the old government. 
Ignorant of true Christianity, and strangers to its power, 
unacquainted with its gentle laws, its living hopes and 
glorious consolations, these maddened millions in France 
traced all their misery to the immunities enjoyed by the 
rich, and, imagined that if all social inequalities were re- 
moved, there would be universal happiness. So, in the 
phrenzy of mingled hopes and miseries, of envy, malice, suf- 
fering, passion, and all unrighteous emotions, they arose to 
re-adjust society, and in their onslaught upon those dif- 
ferentie in the state, which they regarded as their greatest 
bane, the blood of royalty and of nobles dyed the scaffold, 
the dungeons were filled with victims, the streets ran with 
the crimson tide, wrong and outrage reigned every where, re- 
ligion was denounced as an old imposition, and the very ex- 
istence of its great Author denied. And when the demon 
spirit of this revolution raged and ruled for a little season, 
what did it effect towards ameliorating the condition of the 
world, or adjusting aright the wrongs of humanity? The 
result is well known. It left behind still greater anarchy, 
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confusion, and wretchedness, than it found. Thus also the 
wild rule of the mob has failed, and the darkest omen for 
that land to-day, lies in the fact that it still ignores that 
which is the divine appointment for re-adjusting all things. 
In the direction of the needed adjustment, other attempts 
have been made of a very different character from those 
already mentioned. By philosophy, poetry, and the fine arts, 
many have tried to roll the world back into the bliss and 
beauty of Eden. To take one instance: Athens, that home 
of the muses, that birth-place and seat of all that was refined 
and elegant, where philosophy lived, painters painted for im- 
mortality, and sculptors chiseled in marble the ideal of perfect 
beauty—Athens, with all this glory, was inglorious. In the 
days of its palmiest splendor, Athens was a city wholly given 
to idolatry ; and when we contemplate the public manners of 
its citizens, the state of morals, and lift the veil that has been 
cast over many of the customs, religious rites and institu- 
tions, how far removed does humanity, as there beheld, ap- 
pear from human nature as it came from the hand of the 
Creator, when every thought was purity, every word was 
truth, and every action holiness to the Lord! All these ses- 
thetic agencies have been tried, and they have all signally 
failed. Occasionally, indeed, they may have struck out some 
sparks to relieve the gloom, and presented some visions of the 
right, the beautiful, and what ought to be, yet they have 
evinced no ability to enable humanity to regain its lost posi- 
tion, or themselves to effect that desirable consummation. 
The wisdom of man may re-adjust the existing elements of 
society, but more than a new arrangement is required ; a new 
creation is needed. Nothing less than a regeneration of hu- 
man nature will bring it into its right relations, condition 
and place. All the attempts of men to adjust aright our 
world, change but some outward condition, while they leave 
the character untouched. They work from the outside, but 
never reach the centre, which remains unmoved and un- 
changed, yet from which are the issues of life. What all 
human appliances and devices have tried and failed to effect, 
Vou. II. No. 2. 27 
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Christianity has been given by Heaven to accomplish. It is 
the real panacea for all the ills of humanity, the divine re- 
adjuster to right the world, and make all things new. We 
have only to take a look at the nations of the world to see 
the evidence and proof of what it can do. To whatever land 
Christianity has come, by the silent process of sanctifying 
truth and manifested love, the people there have advanced a 
step toward the great and desired result. Already, the reli- 
gion of Jesus has done more to re-adjust the world than all 
the remedies ever invented and tried by man. No nation has 
become great but in proportion as it has been leavened by re- 
ligion. They only have come near the true ideal of man, 
who have embraced the truth in the love of it. . Though, 
as yet the religion of Jesus has effected comparatively so 
little, though as yet there is so much out of place, in disorder 
and confusion, yet its mission is divine, its achievements shine 
glorious in the visions of prophecy, its power and strength 
are the presence and arm of Omnipotence, and its work is the 
restoration of man to holiness and happiness, the earth to 
heaven, and all things to God, that in all, and through all, 
and by all, He may be glorified. 

While it is true that Christianity is designed to exer- 
cise its divine power upon the world of humanity, yet it 
acts firstand chiefly upon the individuals that make up 
the aggregate. Llence, the re-adjustment of the whole, is 
the re-adjustment of the parts that make up that whole. 
To re-adjust the world, therefore, each man must see that 
he himself possess a right heart—be purified and reform- 
ed. It is then, and only then, that he will exercise a sal- 
utary influence on the world around him. From the pure 
fountain within, streams will flow forth to enrich the moral 
wastes. If men would cease wrangling and contending about 
the externals of Christianity, most of which consist only of 
the barnacles and seaweed that have grown upon the goodly 
ship, and attend more to the internal work, about whose 
nature and necessity so many are agreed, there would soon be 
much effected toward the right adjustment of the world. 
This must necessarily be the case; for he that is good must 
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do good ; he that is pure must make pure. It is the law of 
our being, that no man can live unto himself. He is not a 
detached unit in creation. There is an unseen, but real me- 
dium in which humanity lives, and no man can live or 
breathe, without producing vibrations, which will pulsate 
through boundless space and endless time. The man who 
attends to the work of personal reformation, must, under 
God, prove a blessing. Such as he need have no fear for the 
safety of Christianity or its ultimate triumph. That heaven- 
kindled spark has been exposed to the billows of many an 
angry sea, when wave after wave rolled over it, and its light 
could hardly be seen through the spray, but it has lived un- 
quenched through all. Men and devils have risen up to crush 
it, but like the diamond beneath the hard steel, its light and 
glory only sparkled the more, and blazed forth with a brighter 
radiance. Christianity has already gained too glorious tri- 
umphs, and in the hour of her greatest apparent weakness, con- 
quered too powerful foes, now to fail of success in any field 
of conflict. What though men will still climb to heaven, 
and bring down against her arguments from the stars!) What 
though they go down to the bowels of the earth, to bring 
them from the depths! What though they make science 
baptize them with her name, or cast around them the halo of 
her great achievements; yet, like their predecessors; from 
whatever armory they brought their weapons, when marshal- 
ed against her on the field of battle, they shall but melt and 
disappear before the effulgence of her majesty. Like the 
electric fluid that, diffused everywhere, noiselessly and imper- 
ceptibly, is every moment exercising a mighty and salutary 
influence, enriching the soil, giving life and beauty to the 
face of nature, but which, when obstructed in its course, only 
seems to increase in power, to rush on with greater force, and 
break forth with intenser brightness and splendor, and which, 
aroused from its quiet mission, becomes the artillery of hea- 
ven, making the earth to quake, and men’s heart to faint, 
thus Christianity is present among men, silently and unosten- 
tatiously accomplishing her glorious work of enriching and 
beautifying with spiritual life and loveliness the moral world, 
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and bringing back the wayward and discordant to its proper 
place among the harmonies of the universe ; before opposition, 
seeming but to renew her youth, concentrate her scattered 
rays, and pursue her august career of beneficence and glory, 
with still greater speed and yet intenser splendor. As the 
thunderbolt, hurled from the hand of Omnipotence, splits the 
giant oaks, and lays the proudest monuments of human skill 
and prowess in the dust, so will Christianity, the very power 
of God, and arm of the Most High, break in pieces, like a pot- 
ter’s vessel, the grandest temples and mightiest idols of super- 
stition, though fortified with all the strength of human de- 
pravity. This she will do, not with the carnal weapons of this 
world’s warfare in her hand, but casting her heavenly smile 
in the angry face of the foe, and thus melting his heart, and 
paralyzing his arm, by the winning beauty of her counte- 
nance—and onward she shall go, the heaven-born and heaven- 
sent benefactress of mankind, step by step, still stronger, 
brighter and more victorious, until, having accomplished her 
work of re-adjustment, and, having regained the world for 
Christ, she returns to that heaven whence she came, and to 
which she is pointing, and, passing through the everlasting 
gates, she lays her commission on the throne of the great 
King. The Christian may not fear the menaces of infidel 
scholarship, the results of scientific research, or the puny as- 
saults of hellish malice. The commotions that now shake 
the old landmarks, the upheavings of science, are but preludes 
to shakings of another character—that leveling of the moun- 
tains and exalting of the valleys, which Christianity will 
surely effect. The revolutions, many and various, that break 
like thunder from every quarter of the heavens, are but the 
tuning by the hand of the Divine Spirit, of the grand old 
organ of creation, preliminary to that roll of holy harmony : 
“The tabernacle of God is with men, and He shall dwell with 
them, and be their God, and they shall be His people.” 





The Descent of Man. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN, AND SELECTION IN RELATION TO 
SEX. BY CHARLES DARWIN. 2 VOLS. 12M0. APPLETON 
& CO., NEW YORK. 1871. 


By Rev. Prof. Cyrus Tuomas, De Soto, Ill., Ass’t U. 8. Geol. Survey. 


Mr. Darwin in his “Origin of Species” exhibits such a spirit 
of fairness and apparent desire to arrive at truth, that his op- 
ponent who reads his work is at once disarmed of that preju- 
dice with which he commenced its perusal, and no matter 
how greatly he differs from the author, is willing to weigh 
candidly his argument. But the favor with which the the- 
ory he therein advances has been received, or his subsequent 
investigations, appears to have dispelled many of the strong 
doubts he then expressed, and in the work named at the head 
of this article he speaks with much more confidence, although 
treating of a question of more importance than that to which 
his former treatise was limited. There is one remark in his 
preface which tends greatly to lessen our confidence in the 
apparent freedom from prejudice exhibited in his former 
work, and to raise in our minds a suspicion, that, even in 
that, he was but laying the groundwork for his deductions in 
regard to the origin of man. He says, “In consequence of the 
views now adopted by most naturalists, and which will ultimately, 
as in every other case be followed by other men, I have been led 
to put together my notes, so as to see how far the general 
conclusions arrived at in my former works were applicable to 
man. This seemed all the more desirable as I had never de- 
liberately applied these views to a species taken singly.”* The 
italics are our own, and we simply call the attention of the 
reader to those in the first part of the quotation, and ask him 


*Descent of Man, I. 2. 
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to compare them with the frequent expressions of doubt in 
his former work.* Why has Mr. Darwin selected man as the 
particular species to which his hypothesis should be applied 
in order to test it? If his only desire is to see how far it 
will hold good when applied to a species taken singly, are the 
means of applying the test so much greater in regard to the 
human species than to any other, as to induce him to make 
this selection? It has been but a short time since the battle 
was raging over the question of the unity of the race. Mr. 
Darwin and his disciples admit that man stands at the head 
of the column; hence it follows that the steps of transmuta- 
tion or progression can be traced on but one side; they can if 
true be followed up to him alone, but can be extended no 
further ; whereas if some lower species had been selected, they 
might have been traced not only to, but beyond it. What 
then are we to infer from this remark with which the author 
prefaces his work? We leave the reader to draw his own in- 
ference, but must admit while we have great confidence in 
Mr. Darwin’s candor, we are forced to believe that he is not 
wholly free from the “odium antitheologicum.” We do not 
claim that this should lessen the force of his arguments, or 
that it should cause us to refuse him a proper and respectful 
hearing, but it gives us the directing motive of his sugges- 
tions and suppositions, and lessens the force of their uniform- 
ity of direction. 

But we are not left in doubt in regard to the object of this 
work, for if the title itself did not fully imply this, Mr. Dar- 
win’s own words would make this known. “The sole object 
of this work is to consider, firstly, whether man /ike every 
other species, is descended from some pre-existing form ; secondly, 
the manner of his development ; and thirdly, the value of the 
differences between the so-called races of man.”+ Omitting 
the third proposition from present consideration, let us see 
what the premises are upon which this work is based. It is 
evident that unless the first proposition is established, the se- 





*Origin of Species. Kd. 1864. Appleton & Co., pp. L0, 154, chap. 4, &c. 
tDesc. Man. I. 3. 
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cond must fall to the ground. But the first is based upon 
the assumption that every other species is descended from 
some pre-existing form. The only arguments Mr. Darwin has 
advanced to prove that species are descended from some pre- 
existing forms, are those in favor of, or depending on natural 
selection. Therefore every objection to which his hypothesis of 
natural selection is obnoxious, bears with equal force against 
his Descent of Man. It is true that a refutation of the the- 
ory of natural selection does not necessarily disprove the 
doctrine of evolution ; and on the other hand the evolution 
of species does not necessarily involve the origin of man, 
although if we leave entirely out the theistic element and 
confine ourselves to secondary causes alone, it renders the sim- 
ilarity of origin very probable. 

As Mr. Darwin has nowhere, so far as we are aware, given 
us a short and succinct statement of his theory of natural 
selection, we adopt the statements given by others, which 
have not been controverted. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer* has reduced it to the smallest com- 
pass in the following expression: “Survival of the fittest.” 

Mr. Wallacet defines it as “meaning simply that on the 
whole those die who are least fitted to maintain their exist- 
ence.” 

The definition by Mr. Mivartt gives more completely its 
scope as follows: 

“Every kind of animal and plant tends to increase in num- 
bers in a geometrical progression. 

“Every kind of animal and plant transmits a general like- 
ness, with individual differences, to its offspring. 

“Every individual may present minute variations of any 
kind and in any direction. 

“Past time has been practically infinite. 

“Every individual has to endure a very severe struggle for 
existence, owing to the tendency to geometrical increase of 
all kinds of animals and plants, while the total animal and 





*Principles of Biology. tNat. Selec. 
tGen. of Spec., 17. 
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vegetable population (man and his agency excepted) remuins 
almost stationary. 

“Thus every variation of a kind tending to save the life of 
the individual possessing it, or to enable it more surely to 
propagate its kind, will in the long-run be preserved, and will 
transmit its favorable peculiarity to some of its offspring, 
which peculiarity will thus become intensified till it reaches 
the maximum degree of utility. On the other hand individ- 
uals presenting unfavorable peculiarities will be ruthlessly 
destroyed.” 

It must be borne in mind that while he ascribes the trans- 
mission of these variations to the law of heredity, and limits 
them to those which are advantageous in the struggle for ex- 
istence, the cause of this variation is left wholly out of view, 
and is ascribed to no law,* unless we should call the theory 
of a tendency a law, to which we will hereafter allude. 

Here then at the very threshold we meet with one serious 
objection to this hypothesis—that it seeks to remove one dif- 
ficulty by introducing another equally as great. But we are 
reminded that this cannot properly be urged as an objection, 
as Mr. Darwin has a perfect right to limit his investigations 
to a given field ;+ that variations and species exist, and that 
Mr. Darwin may consistently limit his investigations to the 
solution of the question: are these species developed from the 
variations, and if so by what agency? Where a proposition 
is clearly made out by strictly logical deductions, mathemat- 
ically demonstrated or established by experiment, the intro- 
duction of a new difficulty, no matter how formidable, is no 
real objection ; but where the answer is a mere hypothesis 
unsupported by proof, and incapable of demonstration, the 
case is quite different, and although it may reduce to har- 
mony a series of hitherto unexplained facts, the introduction 
of another unknown factor equally difficult to eliminate, 
especially if the hypothesis depends upon this factor, is a 





*Dr. Asa Gray, Atlantic Monthly, 1860, 417—Duke of Argyll, Reign of 
Law, 280. 
tHuxley, Lectures to Working Men, 134. 
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legitimate objection to it. The theory that light and heat are 
emanations from the sun may explain many facts; is the ob- 
jection that there must be a source of supply not legitimate ? 
Is the theory on a firm basis until this is answered satisfac- 
torily, so long as proof is wanting? 

In order to present our objection in a clear light, and to 
illustrate our meaning, let us select some one of the many 
facts presented by Mr. Darwin, which he claims that his the- 
ory explains—for example the prominences or horn-like pro- 
cesses on the head and thorax of some male beetles, as the 
chalcosoma atlas, which is figured in Mr. Darwin’s work,* or 
that large splendid beetle, found in the United States, Dy- 
nastes Tityus.+ These sexual distinctions Mr. Darwin claims 
have arisen gradually from slight beginnings. The slight 
original variation having proved advantageous in some re- 
mote ancestor, “sexual selection” (one variety of “natural 
selection”) seized upon it, and slowly developed it to the max- 
imum utility. 

We ask, what was the cause of the original variation, for 
surely if such important results were to flow from it, there 
must have been some law governing it? Mr. Darwin an- 
swers: “I have hitherto sometimes spoken as if the variations 
had been due to chance. This, of course, is a wholly incor. 
rect expression, but it serves to acknowledge plainly our 
ignorance of the cause of each particular variation.” 

Perhaps it was due to the conditions that surrounded the 
individual? He replies: “How much direct effect difference 
of climate, food, ete., produces on any being is extremely 
doubtful. My impression is, that the effect is extremely small 
in the case of animals, but perhaps rather more in that of 
plants.”| Mr. Darwin, at this point in the pathway he has 
invited us to enter upon, leaves us in the fog to feel our way 
out as best we can ; and his friend, Professor Huxley, consoles 


*Desc. Man. I. 357. 
tSay’s Entomology. Le Conte, Ed. I. pl. 4. (Scarabeus Tityus.) 
LOrig. of Spec. 120. | Id. 121. 
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us with the remark that Mr. Darwin did not propose to pilot 
us any farther. Therefore, rather than retreat ignobly, Jet us 
feel round and see if we can find any way by which we may 
move onward. 

It is evident that vital-force or life-force, be that what it may, 
(even if reduced to electricity or chemical action answers for 
the preseiit argument), must be exerted in producing this var- 
iation ; and though we call it sexual selection, natural selec- 
tion, or development, this will not alter the case. It will not 
do to say that this foree was exerted by the will of the insect 
(supposing it had a will), for how could the ancient Chaleoso- 
ma or Dynastes have been aware that these processes would 
be of advantage in the struggle for existence? If not pro- 
duced by a force exerted by the insect at will, if not “due to 
chance,” or external influences, such as differences of climate, 
food, &c., then they must have arisen in accordance with some 
internal law belonging to, and a part of the life of the organic 
being. 

Let us now pass from the special to the general, and if we 
exclude from consideration the idea of variations being due 
to chance, we will arrive at the same conclusion. 

It may be said that there is a tendency in all organic bodies 
to vary from the original type, and this idea appears to be 
the basis of this theory. Although Mr. Darwin does not, so 
fur as I am aware, express himself generally on this point, yet 
he makes use of expressions which indicate that this thought 
lay at the root of his hypothesis, one of which we quote: 
“The tendency to mere general variability or plasticity of or- 
ganization can certainly be inherited even from one plant.”* 
Mr. Wallace is more explicit on this point, remarking that 
“Universal variability—small in amount, but in every direc- 
tion, ever fluctuating about a mean condition until made to 
advance in a.given direction by ‘selection,’ natural or artifi- 
cial—is the simple basis for the indefinite modification of the 
forms of life.”’+ 





*Animals and Plants under Domestication, II. 241. 
tNat. Selec. 290. 
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Tendency when applied to material objects implies force of 
some kind; and this force is under the control of the indi- 
vidual or it is not. To contend that it is—as in the case of 
the processes on the head and thorax of the beetles mentioned— 
would be simply absurd ; that the use of the variation after 
it has appeared may, to a certain extent, be under control, is 
true, but this has nothing to do with its origination. It fol- 
lows then, as an inevitable conclusion, that the operation of 
the force in the particular direction that produces any given 
variation is under some law, or is due to chance alone. That 
it is governed by law, Mr. Darwin expressly admits, for he 
says “that each trifling variation is governed by law.’* If 
it is under or in accordance with a law, it must be limited in 
its operation, and this limit must depend upon external influ- 
ences, or must be implanted in organisms as a part of their 
life. If it be a law of life, then the limit of variability forms 
the boundary of the group, whether this be species, genus, 
order, or class, and it brings us directly to the hand of the 
Creator. 

The former position—that this limit must depend upon ex- 
ternal influences—is therefore the only reasonable basis upon 
which this theory can rest; and Mr. Wallace appears to ac- 
cept this conclusion, as he remarks immediately after the 
quotation last made from his work: “Partial, unbalanced, 
and consequently unstable modifications being produced by 
man, while those developed under the unrestrained action of 
natural laws, are at every step self-adjusted to external condi- 
tions by the dying out of all unadjusted forms, and are there- 
fore stable and comparatively permanent. To be consistent 
in their views, our opponents must maintain that every one 
of the variations that have rendered possible the changes pro- 
duced by man, have been determined at the right time and 
place by the will of the Creator.” 

Unless this is based upon the idea of a force pushing in 
every possible direction to produced variations, restrained 
only by external influences, it is wholly inexplicabie to us. 





*Animal and Plants under Dom. II. 351. 
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‘“‘Self-adjusted” can mean nothing more, nothing less. It is 
perhaps proper that we should state here, that by “external 
influences” we mean every force that opposes or alters the ten- 
dency to vary indefinitely in every direction. 

That there is a certain degree of plasticity in all organic 
bodies cannot be denied, for not only has Mr. Darwin collect- 
ed a vast store-house of facts which establish it beyond dis- 
pute, but we see the proof of it every day of our lives ; every 
time we recognize a friend by his or her features, we acknow- 
ledge this fact. While this is true, it no more proves that it 
may be indetinitely extended, than that the oscillations of a 
planet may be indefinitely increased without hurling it from 
its orbit ; and although we may not be as successful in tracing 
out the cause of the variations in organic bodies as Leverrier 

yas in finding the cause of the oscillations of Uranus, yet 
the one is as much under law as the other. 

In order that we may be clearly understood on the point 
now under consideration, let us illustrate it. A certain foree— 
which as Professor Cope has made use of the term in the same 
sense, we will call “‘lite-foree”—is put in operation (how or 
when is not material at this point) which, acting through or- 
ganic matter, produces a succession of individvals agreeing in 
most respects ; this succession of individuals we call a spe- 
cies. Now if this force is limited in its action by a law 
given to it at its inception, then when the external influences 
are the same the individuals will be exactly alike, but as these 
are constantly changing, corresponding variations in the or- 
ganic bodies must result, but limited in degree, as will here- 
after be seen. As by the supposition, this power or life-force 
is limited, then under the most favorable condition, it can 
produce but the highest and most perfect type within the 
given limit of organization, therefore, it follows that every 
variation results in producing an individual interior to the 
highest type, though it may be better adapted to its environ- 
ments than the perfect form would be. 

The arrest of the force in one organ, and extension of it into 
another, does not alter the general proposition, because this 
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variation must be compatible with the existence of the individ- 
uals, and can never amount to more than the sum of the force, 
minus that which is necessary to render the other parts sufti- 
cient for existence. In other words, the force which produces 
the processes on the head and thorax of our beetles can never 
build up the trunk of an elephant—even though we leave out 
of view the law of “correlation of variations.” Nor will any 
length of time enable it to effect this, unless we suppose this 
life-foree has the power of self-increase, which is not only 
contrary to the original supposition, but is self-contradictory. 
If we suppose this force limited to what is called specific iden- 
tity, or specific characters, we have the law of permanency of 
species. But we should remember that the supposition that 
a lite-force limited by a law implanted in it at its inception, 
and moving along a given line, is. not necessarily limited to 
the production of what are at present defined as specific char- 
acters ; in othér words, to the production of a given species 
according to present definition ; nor does it necessarily stand 
opposed to the idea that the arrest of development at any 
given point may be compatible with continued reproduction. 
We will recur to this thought hereafter. 

The other theory —the one on which the hypothesis of nat- 
ural selection is based ‘SUpposes s a force implanted in organic 
bodies operating or tending to produce variations in all di- 
rections, and that it exists in every part of complex systems. 
That there must be some limit to the action of this force is 
evident, and this Mr. Darwin admits by requiring time for 
its action, and usefulness as fixing the maximum of develop- 
ment. It is easy toshow that the only limits which can be 
imagined consistent with the idea of a tendency to vary in- 
detinitely in every direction, must be external—and by this 
term as here used, we mean every opposing foree—for if the 
limitation is a law of the life-force, then the variations could 
not be indefinitely extended by natural selection, and the or- 
ganization could never rise above a certain gri ules and while 
in breadth the variations might be endless, in development 
along the ascending scale the limit would be fixed. 
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For example, taking the classification of Vogt* as our 
guide, the Polyps from their lowest form may expand into the 
orders Hexactinia, Pentactinia and Octuctinia, and in reaching 
the highest organizations found in these may find the limit 
of the ascending power of variation; or the ascent may ex- 
tend through the intermediate classes to the most highly or- 
ganized Echinoderm, thus traversing the Radiate sub-kingdom 
before the limit is reached. Or, following the classification 
given by Professor Agassiz,+ the Annelids from the lowest 
form in this class, may rise to the highest as the limit of 
ascending variation, or may extend through the Crustacea to 
the highest insect form before the power of ascending varia- 
tion is exhausted. And this idea appears to have been the 
first resting point in Mr. Darwin’s progress of opinion in the 
construction of his bypothesis.t 

But if we understand the theory, and if its leading advo- 
cates explain it aright, it leaps these bounds and extends the 
line of development from primordial protoplasm to the proud 
Caucasian ; from the simple cell, to that mind which reaches 
out into the illimitable regions of space and encircles worlds 
in its grasp. Therefore, if the tendency or force of variation 
operates in all directions, and has inherent in it no law of 
limitation, it follows that the only limitations are those im- 
posed by external influence (or opposing forces), and natural 
selection only assists in overcoming these external influences 
in some one or more given directions. 

This conclusion we believe to be inevitable, and we doubt 
whether any of the advocates of this theory will desire to 
controvert it. If it be stricken from the hypothesis, its nerve 
is gone, and it is without sufficient consistency to hold its 
parts together. 

If, as appears to be the final conclusion of Mr. Darwin, and 
on which his Descent of Man is based, all the varied forms of 
“organic being which ever lived on this earth have descended 
from some one primordial form into which life was first 


*Zoologische Briefe I.—Agassiz Essay on Classification, 365. 
tMethods of Study in Nat. Hist. {Origin of Species, 420, 
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breathed by the Creator,”* how are we to account for the fact 
that among animals, living and extinct, but four or fivet 
plans of structure are to be found, and that species belonging 
to each of these existed in all the geological epochs of. the 
past,f and are now distributed throughout all parts of the 
earth? But this is not the only difficulty which arises here, 
for while there are but these four or five plans of structure 
to which this power, tendency or force of variation is limited, 
yet in regard to specific characters there is apparently no 
limit. The great geological record, nature’s history of the 
past written with her own fingers, has imprinted upon its 
pages thousands of species, and as we turn leaf after leaf, we 
see new forms making their appearance and old ones becom- 
ing extinct until we reach the era of man’s appearance upon 
earth. Yet in all this immense sweep of time, before ‘which 
the age of Egypt’s oldest monuments dwindle into insignifi- 
cance, amid all the variations and convulsions which the sur- 
face of the earth has undergone, the vast changes in climate, 
and probably in the character of the atmosphere, no species 
has made its appearance but which can be legitimately refer- 
red to one of these plans of structure. How then are we to 
account for this uniformity of plan in the general structure, 

*Orig. Sp. Suppl. 431, 

+Although the classificat on of animals by different naturalists differ con- 
siderably, yet at the present day, since embryology has been used as a 
guide, the kingdom is divided into but four or five branches or sub-king- 
doms, each having a distinct plan of structure. Cuvier, Milne-Edwards, 
Von Baer and Agassiz are among those who have adopted but four divi- 
sions, Radiata, Mollusca, Articulata and Vertebrata, and although others 
as Burmeister, Killiker, Vogt, &c., have proposed somewhat different ar- 
rangements. yet this may be considered the system under which natural- 
ists are at present working. But it is enough for our present purpose to 
know that Mr. Darwin recognizes but four or five plans of structure, and 
the homology of the parts in these divisions (Orig. Sp. 420 and Suppl. 432). 
See on this point, North Brit. Rev. 1860, 461. 

It is true that the Vertebrate form appeared later than the others, but 
the Silurian era (the first age in which animals appeared. save one which 
will be noticed. hereafter) had not closed before fishes made their appear- 


ance. Agassiz, Essay on Classification, 32, and Brown. Distrib. des corps 
Organ. Foss. 1861. Tab. 2, p. 110. 
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on the theory of natural selection, based upon a tendency to 
vary indefinitely in all directions, when this power has been 
so great and so varied in its operations as to give eyes in one 
case, and withhold them in another; give limbs to one, and 
refuse them to another; place the skeleton inside in one, out- 
side in another, and leave a third a jelly mass without any; 
give to one lungs, heart, head and viscera, and provide an- 
other with neither. 

Did the primordial form combine within itself (as has been 
asserted with reference to closely allied groups in much higher 
organizations) the fundamental characters of each of these 
leading forms? If so it must have been much higher in the 
scale of being than the protoplasm of Huxley, or even the 
primary cell of the “German histologists ;”’* and the law of 
variation must have been strangely different near the dawn 
of life from what it was in subsequent ages, to have separated 
into a quadripartite division losing entirely its fundamental 
character. But we do not imagine any advocate of natural 
selection will resort to such a theory as this to escape the 
difficulty. 

If the primordial form did not combine within itself these 
leading types of structure, then we can imagine but two 
methods by which they could possibly have arisen on the 
theory of natural selection (even putting aside the trouble- 
some factor, “cause of variation’). One, that the first varia- 
tion resulted in the course of time in the Radiate type, and 
that from this the Mollusk, Articulate and Vertebrate struc- 
tures were developed ; the other, that all or most of these 
types arose directly out of the primordial form. 

The first hypothesis we are aware does not, on the theory 
of natural selection, require that the Radiate or lowest type 
of structure should be fully developed before the process of 
variation from it might commence. The idea we desire to 
convey here is that these types must have arisen through one 
form of variation or more. To the first of these hypotheses 
there are two very serious objections. First, it is remarkably 





*Stirling: As Regards Protoplasm, 19. University Series, No. 2. 
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strange that with this protoplasm or prototype scattered all 
over the world (for we will not do such violence to Mr. Dar- 
win’s high attainments as a naturalist, as to even suppose he 
believes that but a single individual was at first created) that 
natural selection should seize upon the same variation in all 
parts of the earth and develop it into the same type. Second, 
it appears inconsistent with the fact that representatives of 
all the structural types, and even of many of the class char- 
acters, made their appearance in the first geological epoch. 
An inspection of the diagram given by Professor Agassiz in 
his “Method of Study in Natural History,”* and of the an- 
nexed table, which we have abridged from Bronn’s prize essay 
on the distribution of Fossils,+ shows us not only that this 
is true, but that as early as the Silurian age all the classes of 
Radiates, Mollusks, and Articulates—with one exception— 
made their appearance. Professor Agassiz remarks, “that in 
the Silurian period, taken in its most comprehensive sense— 
the first in which organic life is found at all—there were the 
three classes of Radiates, the three classes of Mollusks, two 
classes of Articulates, and one class of Vertebrates. In other 
words, at the dawn of life on earth, the plan of the animal 
creation, with its four fundamental ideas, was laid out—Ra- 
diates, Mollusks, Articulates,and Vertebrates were present at 
that first representation of life upon our globe.”{ As we do 
not claim any other knowledge of this geological question 
than what we derive from the works of others, it is proper to 
state that Professor Cope§ and Winchell] assert that no ver- 
tebrate forms have been found below the Devonian age. We 
suppose there is no real difference between geologists on this 
point, except in the latitude given to the names of the differ- 
ent eras. 

In order to give an idea of the large number of species be- 





*Page 95. 
tDistrib. Organ. Foss., 1861, Tab. 2, to page 110. 
tMeth. Stud. Nat. Hist. 94. ¢Hypoth. of Evol. 14. 
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longing to the different types of structure, which made their 
appearance in the earliest geological ages, we insert the fol- 
lowing abridged table, from Bronn, before alluded to. It is 
restricted to the Paleozoic and Mesozoic epochs, and the two 
higher classes of Vertebrates, (Spondylozoa of Bronn), are 
omitted. The reader will observe that this author adopts the 
idea of five branches or sub-kingdoms. 
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Here we observe that in the first era, at the very dawn of 
life, thousands of species belonging to hundreds of genera, 
numerous orders and classes, made their appearance. Wesay 
thousands, for if the remains of nearly two thousand species 
have been discovered, we may safely assume that there exist- 
ed a much larger number. 

How then, upon the hypothesis of the slow development 
by natural selection from one primordial form, are we to ac- 
count for this early appearance of all the leading types, and of 
all the classes of the animal kingdom except four or five, repre- 
sented by such a large number of species ? 

It is true that a geological era may embrace a vast series of 
years as compared with our present estimate of time, and if 
we judge by the time, which Mr. Darwin assumes “was re- 
quired for the denudation of the great dome rocks, which 
must once have covered up the district in England now called 
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the Weald—three hundred millions”*—it would be easy to 
attribute sufficient time to any era for any variation. But 
Mr. Darwin and the geologists give us some data, though 
fragmentary, by which we may test this question even by the 
geological scale of time. The discovery of a Laurentian pro- 
tozoan, the Hozoon Canadense, if fully confirmed, carries back 
the dawn of life two full eras below that in which fossils 
have been hitherto discovered.t Professor Winchell says, 
“strange as it may appear, no vestige of animal organization 
has as yet been found in the overlying Huronian strata. It 
cannot be doubted that life still continued upon the earth. 
It is possible that some of the most ancient forms of the old 
world flourished during this age. Indeed, they herald the 
name of an Eozoon from Bohemia, and still another from the 
Emerald Isle. It seems certain that the latter had no contem- 
porary and no rival for supremacy. In America, so far as 
actual discovery goes, life touched the earth at a single point, 
and vanished again from view. * .* The enormous interval 
of time down to the close of the Huronian, relieved of its ab- 
solute sterility of life by only a single species, certainly known, 
we designate as Eozoic Time.” Here then are two geological 
eras immediately preceding the Silurian, in which, so far as 
the evidence proves, but a single protozoan form existed. 
But in the next era, behold what a change, and how rapidly 
the power of variation and natural selection produces new 
types and widely different forms. If the first had not time, 
during the Laurentian and Huronian, to develop into a diver- 
sity of forms, upon what principle, in accordance with the the- 
ory under consideration, will we account for the comparatively 
rapid diversification in the Silurian ? 

But let us take an example from Mr. Darwin’s “Descent 
of Man” by which to judge of the rate of progress. Allud- 
ing to the perfection of the stridtlating organ in the Locus- 
tide, he says: ‘We need feel no surprise at the amount of 








*North Am, Rev., April, 1860, 483. Orig. Sp. 251, see note p. 252. 
Winchell: Sketches of Creation, Chap. vii. We have added the words, 
“if fully confirmed,’’ because Professors King and Rowney deny its organic 
character. Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc. Lond XXIL. pt. 2, 23.—Sket. Creat. 437. 
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modification which the Orthoptera have undergone in this 
respect, as we know from Dr. Scudder’s remarkable discovery 
that there has been more than ample time. This naturalist 
has lately found a fossil insect in the Devonian formation of 
New Brunswick, which is furnished with “the well known 
tympanum or stridulating apparatus of the male Locusti- 
de.”* His statement that “there has been more than ample 
time,” is a mere assumption. This apparatus is now a char- 
acteristic of the Locustide, by which the Katydids regale us 
with their loud notes, of summer evenings. Although the 
fossil contains some characters which ‘appear to ally it some- 
what to the Neuroptera, yet it is evidently an Orthopter. 
How small is the change from this imperfect to the more per- 
fect apparatus of the present, compared with the change that 
had taken place in the preceding era. How small, compared 
with the change of the Canadian Eozoon into an animal with 
limbs, head, wings, nerves, digestive and respiratory appar- 
atus, yet the latter had but from the close of the Huronian to 
the Devonian, while the former had from the Devonian 
through the long series of geological ages to the present. 
While this apparatus has been making, by means of natural 
selection, this small change, the same force has built up from 
the pisciform vertebrate an immense variety of reptiles, birds 
and mammals, crowning the series with man, who with his 
intellect can look back over the long line of bis ancestry, and 
trace them through cycles of years which numbers scarcely 
suffice to indicate. This length of time for this small change 
must be assumed, or Mr. Darwin and those who advocate his 
theory must take the other horn of the dilemma, that from 
the close of the Devonian era up to the present, this family 
characteristic has remained permanent, while other families 
with all their characteristics, have arisen, lived out their term 
of existence, and become extinct. Take, for example, a sin- 
gle paper by Professor Leidy, in Dr. F. V. Hayden’s Report 
of the Geological Survery of Wyoming Territory, 1870, 
where he names no less than six extinct families of mammals, 


*Vol. I- 349. 
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specimens of which have been found in the West, yet all of 
these have come into existence and become extinct long since 
the small space at the base of the wing-covers of these insects 
began its differentiation. 

Before leaving this point we must refer to another assertion 
of Mr. Darwin, as follows: “Hence (alluding to another fact) 
we may with confidence infer that the Locustide are descended 
from a form, in which, as in existing Achetide, both wing- 
covers had serrated nervures on the under surface.”* We are 
inclined to place the Achetide (Gryllide or Crickets) lower 
than the Locustide, and have remarked in another place, that 
assuming (but merely hypothetically) a line of descent we 
may often be assisted in fixing the position of closely allied 
groups, but the fact that we agree with Mr. Darwin, in oppo- 
sition to some entomologists, as to the relative position of 
these groups, will not justify the inference that we accept the 
method of reasoning by which he arrived at that conclusion. 
According to this inference of Mr. Darwin, made with so 
much confidence, the Locustide or Grasshoppers must have 
arisen from the Crickets. But where shall we obtain the time 
for the development of these from the primordial form at the 
rate of differentiation exhibited in these families from the 
Devonian age to the present.t+ 

As the difficulty we meet with here is not of our own 
making, but grows out of the hypothesis and the examples 
given to sustain it, those who embrace the theory must furnish 
some satisfactory explanation before they can expect us to 
accept it. 

Having discussed one method, by which these leading types 
may be supposed to have arisen, let us examine the other, 





*Desc. Man, I. 345. 

+As bearing ypon this point we may mention that Pictet (Traite de Pa- 
leontologie Il. 364) names some species of Acridium, Oedipoda and other 
genera of Acridide, found in the carboniferous formations; and Germar 
(Nova Act. Acad. Nat. Cur. XIX. 198) describes a species of Locusta 
closely allied to the L. verzdissima (green grasshopper) of the family Lo- 
custidee. 
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to which the same objections in substance apply with equal 
force. a 

If there are but four or five plans of structure, how are we 
then to account for the fact that natural selection seized only 
upon those variations which might be developed into these 
types? Are we to assume that these only were of advantage 
in the struggle for existence? This would be virtually beg- 
ging the question. As Mr. Darwin admits that the Creator 
breathed the breath of life into organic beings, we might 
with equal reason and less inconsistency assume, that he first 
breathed this life into four plans of structure. And we are 
inclined to believe that this is really the view held by some 
of the advocates of development ; and as heretofore intimated, 
Mr. Darwin appreciating this difficulty, (and another which 
arises ont of the same thing), appears for a time to have rested 
here, as he remarks, “I believe that animals have descended 
from at most only four or five progenitors, and plants from 
an equal or lesser number.”* But if this is admitted, we are 
forever separated from the idea of original protoplasmic mat- 
ter, or a single primordial form, the very basis of the Darwin- 
ian theory of natural selection is surrendered ; and when it 
is withdrawn, the lofty column, which he has reared to reach 
man, must tumble to the ground; and what is of more im- 
portance, we are permitted to see the hand of God approach 
a little nearer to us. 

Such then are some of the objections that lie at the very 
basis of this hypothesis. That they do not necessarily bear 
equally against the idea of the development of species out of 
other forms, we admit, but at present we are discussing only 
the Darwinian theory of development by means of natural 
selection, upon which his deductions in regard to the Descent 
of Man are based. Other theories, as those Lamarck and 
Oken, have been proposed and have well nigh passed into ob- 
livion. If new ones are to be proposed, let them be set forth 
clearly and fully, and when this is done, it will be time enough 
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to examine them. Our object, at present, is not to propose or 
advocate any particular theory in regard to the descent of 
man, or the origin of species, but to point out the dfficulties 
which must be overcome by those who accept the hypothesis 
of Mr. Darwin. 

But let us resume. The Duke of Argyll* has answered so 
ably the argument based upon the “difficulty of classifica- 
tion,” on account of the fading of distinctions, that it is use- 
less for us to go over the ground, but there is one form of this 
argument to which we desire to allude, as it does not appear 
to have received any direct reply. 

The fact that as we descend in the scale of being the great 
types appear to approach each other, so that it is often diffi- 
cult to determine to which some species belong, is brought 
forward as an evidence of development. And that veteran 
botanist, Dr. Asa Gray, makes the following admission, “That 
all these broad distinctions (between the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms) vanish, one by one, as we approach the lower 
confines of the two kingdoms, and that no absolute distine- 
tions whatever is now known between them.”+ All organic 
bodies are constructed of inorganic elements, therefore it fol- 
lows, that the less removed they are by organic distinctions 
from these elements, the more difficult it will be to detect the 
distinctions between the two kingdoms. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the lowest forms of each are composed of but 
four inorganic elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitro- 
gen,} and that the higher the organization the greater the 
number of mineral elements gathered into their composition ; 
then it follows as a natural consequence that as we move down 
the scale, the nearer we approach the confines of life, the fewer 
will be the distinctions between the two organic kingdoms. 

Remove the limbs of the quadruped, attach the head to the 
body without a neck, give it gills or branchis instead of lungs, 
and lower somewhat the organization, and we have the fish, 
(we do not claim to be exact here as this is but an illustra- 





*North Brit. Rev. 1867, 305. TAtlantic Monthly, 1860, 237. 
tHuxley: Physical Basis of Life, 18. 
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tion), and although the distinctions between this and the 
vegetable are immense, yet they are less than with the higher 
vertebrates. Suppose we diminish the characters of this class, 
lessening the nervous system to a single cord, the skeleton to 
a fibrous sheath around this cord with a few thread-like 
branches, leaving no cranium; diminish the heart to a few 
bulb-like enlargements, through which circulates a colorless 
fluid only ; and we have the Lancelet (Amphiorus lanceolatus); 
and thus passing by the entire Articulate sub-kingdom, ap- 
proach so near the Mollusks, that the line of distinction is 
scarcely visible. Another long step down the scale brings us 
to the Polyps, where—as in the Campanularidee—we see them, 
fixed to one locality upon branching stems, producing buds 
which grow to a certain size, then separate, as seed from the 
plant, to form new beings. The digestive cavity has no vis- 
cera, and but the oral aperature, no perceptable nervous sys- 
tem, no true head, heart or lungs. The differences have now 
lessened to such a degree that there is a resemblance between 
the two kingdoms. Now diminish the size to mere micro- 
scopic bodies—as the Polygastrica of Ehrenberg—supposing 
both kingdoms as they diminish to lose the vital functions, 
and the extra mineral elements to disappear, it follows that 
the distinctions between the two diminish in like proportions. 
Borrowing an idea from that strange work of Oken— Physio- 
philosophy—we may say that all things as they diminish ap- 
proach zero, and the nearer the approach the less the difference. 
Two columns or lines of numbers, one plus the other minus, 
or one debit and the other credit, may represent an immense 
difference, but as they diminish the difference grows less and 
less, until at zero they become ideally the same; but in ma- 
terial objects the appreciable difference vanishes before this 
point is reached. We therefore hold, and we believe with 
good reason, that the vanishing of distinctions as we approach 
the lower boundary of life gives no support to the theory of 
evolution, or the hypothesis of natural selection, for this must 
necessarily be the case whether these be true or not. And 
this idea is confirmed by the study of embryology. Some 
naturalist have held that the lower branches of the animal 
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kingdom are identical with the undeveloped forms of the 
higher. “The works of various embryologist, as Von Baer 
and Lereboullet, have shown this to be erroneous, and found- 
ed on false and deceptive appearances. The embryos of the 
four great branches of the.animal kingdom appear to be dis- 
tinct in essential characters from their first appearance.”* 
The general distribution of the higher groups, as branches, 
classes, and orders, over the whole earth during the geological 
eras, and at present, appears to be wholly at variance with the 
theory of a tendency to vary in every direction, and the de- 
velopment of such variations as are most advantageous in the 
struggle for existence. In contiguous fauna, this might pos- 
sibly be accounted for on the theory of natural selection, but 
how is it to account for this uniformity under all the varying 
conditions of climate, food, moisture, &c., in the different 
parts of the world ; or even laying these aside, how are we 
to account for the fact that the tendency to vary in every di- 
rection should result in producing the same characters? Take, 
for example, the order Orthoptera—and we select this because 
we are better acquainted with it than any other—and we find 
it represented throughout Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
Polynesia, the Indies, East and West, &c. Descending to the 
smaller groups, we find this true also in regard to them, the 
sub-families Acridide and (Edipodide, and even the genera 
Acridium and (Edipoda, as at present restricted, are repre- 
sented in each of these widely separated districts, and have 
been traced back in geological ages as far as the carboniferous 
era. This fact appears to be wholly inconsistent with the 
theory of natural selection, and Professor Cope frankly ac- 
knowledges the force of the objection, remarking that “the 
higher groups, as orders, classes, etc., have been in each geo- 
logi¢al period distributed over the whole earth, under all the 
varied circumstances offered by climate and food. Their 
characters do not seem to have been modified with reference 





*Prof. Cope.. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1868. 254 (Origin of Genera). 
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to these.”"* And, as a consequence, although adopting the 
idea of development, he appears to reject the Darwinian the- 
ory, for he goes on to make the following statement: “Given 
the principle of advance, then natural selection has no doubt 
modified the details; but in the successful advance we can 
searcely believe such a principle to be influential. We /ook 
rather upon a progress as the result of the expenditure of a force 
fore-ordained to that end.” 

The italics are his own, and therefore we presume the sen- 
tence sets forth his theory of development, and we are con- 
firmed in this opinion by his essay on the “Origin of Genera.”’+ 
But this is as distinct from the Darwinian theory of devolop- 
ment as the idea of successive creations of species, and while 
we must confess that we think the Professor’s attempt at 
framing a theory of “Metaphysical Evolution” a failure, and 
that there are some serious objections to his theory of “Physi- 
cal Evolution,” yet we concede he has grappled with the 
principles which must necessarily lie at the base of any theory 
of development, with a much bolder and stronger hand than 
we believe Mr. Darwin, with all his erudition, was capable of. 

We allude to this opinion of Professor Cope, because it 
shows that the attempt of an able naturalist, although a 
strong advocate of development, to enter upon the*investiga- 
tion of the laws of life-force, has resulted, virtually, in reject- 
ing the Darwinian theory, or at least in reducing it toa 
subordinate position. He remarks, “That this law (natural 
selection) is subordinate to the one first propounded, must, I 
think, be evident to any one who studies the assumed results 
of the workings of both, as seen in the characters of genera. 
It is sufficiently well known that the essential features of a 
majority of genera are not adaptive in their natures, and that 
those of many others are so slightly so as to offer little ground 
for the supposition that the necessity has produced them. 
Both laws must be subordinate to that unknown force which 
determines the direction of the great series. * * If from 





*Hypothesis of Evolution, 28. 
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these fixed bases, descendants have attained to successive sta- 
tions on the same line of progress, in subordinate features of 
the nervous and circulatory systems, constituting the syn- 
thetic predecessors of the orders in each class, the type finally 
reached seems to rest on no other basis than the pleasure of the 
Almighty.”* The italics are our own. Although he allows 
natural selection “full sway” in the production of species, yet 
a comparison of the two theories, and that for which they 
propose to account, will show that they are wholly incompat- 
ible. Our space is too limited to enter upon the discussion of 
this assertion, and besides, it would be somewhat out of the 
line to which we have limited ourselves ; but we will suggest 
one thought, which, if carried out, will show the correctness 
of our statement. If our deductions as to the basis on which 
Mr. Darwin’s theory rests, are correct, which Mr. Wallace’s 
language really admits, the divisions and subdivisions of the 
animal kingdom are formed by continuous divarication. The 
first variations become branch characters, the next class char- 
acters, the next ordinal characters, and so on. This idea can 
by no possible torture be made to coincide with the theory of 
Professor Cope, as briefly set forth in his “Origin of Genera.” 
The idea of the production of genera or species along a given 
line of ascent, by the arrest of development, is also very dif- 
ferent from the hypothesis of natural selection. 

As our space warns us that we must soon bring this article 
to a close, we must desist from further consideration of the 
general and more formidable objections that lie at the base of 
this theory. We turn our attention therefore, during the few 
pages which remain to us, to a few of the many special ob- 
jections which present themselves to our mind. 

Sexual selection occupies more than two-thirds of the two . 
volumes named at the head of this article; yet the sole object 
of this work, as Mr. Darwin tells us, is to consider whether 
man is descended from some pre-existing form; the manner 
of his development, and the value of the differences of the 
so-called races of man. It is evident therefore that he be- 
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lieves this influence plays a conspicuous part in bringing 
about this result, and this he acknowledges, as he remarks in 
the introduction that, “during many years it has seemed to 
me highly probable that sexual selection has played an im- 
portant part in differentiating the races of man.” As he 
devotes a large portion of this space to the consideration of 
the sexual differences of the various classes of animals from 
the lowest to the highest, we may fairly infer that he consid- 
ers the evidence obtained here as a basis for his deductions in 
regard to man. It is fair, therefore, to assume that any ob- 
jections to which his arguments in relation to sexual selection 
among animals are obnoxious, bear with equal force against 
any inferences derived from these arguments in regard to the 
descent of man. We desire so treat this important subject 
with all the gravity due to it, but there are some arguments 
which he presents on this point, that appear to us so supremely 
ridiculous, that it is almost impossible for us to refrain from 
adverting to them, especially as this is forced upon us by 
many of the examples he brings forward, involving in fact 
the very theory he bases upon sexual distinctions. 

His theory of sexual selection appears, if we understand it, 
to be this: that certain secondary sexual variations—say in 
the male—make their appearance, very minute at first ; these, 
by enabling the individuals possessing them to overcome 
other males in the contest for the possession of the other sex, 
or by giving them preference with the females, are advanta- 
geous in the struggle for existence; being advantageous, they 
are gradually developed to the maximum of utility, where 
they remain permanent so long as they are beneficial. As a 
natural sequence, when they are no longer of advantage they 
gradually die out and disappear. 

Now let us select an example in order to illustrate this idea ; 
and the male beetles with the processes or horns on the head 
and thorax will answer our purpose as well as any other. Far 
back in the past, just when we cannot say, as the records 
have not been preserved, but presume it must have been long 
anterior to the days of Egyptian mythology, some male an- 
cestor of our Dynastes Tityus emerged from the crysalis state 
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with a minute tubercle on the middle of the thorax. The 
fortunate fellow was doubtless unconscious of the advantage 
this slight variation from his ancestral type was to him, but 
(as we must suppose) in his amours with the tender sex, it 
was discovered, and immediately he became a lion among 
them. As a consequence, his offspring were more numerous 
than usual, and as this mark of distinction was inherited by 
many of them, those inheriting it were looked upon as the 
aristocrats in that beetle community, and there was a strug- 
gle among the females to secure their attention. In other 
words the tubercle became fashionable—for this is the transla- 
tion of Mr. Darwin’s idea into the common parlance of social 
life—therefore advantageous, and consequently continued to 
increase in size, growing longer and longer with each genera- 
tion. Just why it stopped increasing, we are not informed 
by Mr. Darwin, farther than that an enlargement would not 
be beneficial. We would suggest that it became so common 
that is was no longer considered extra fashionable, and per- 
haps a knowledge of its peculiar adyantage had died out. It 
may be that about this time another fortunate individual 
made his appearance with a new variation in the form of a 
tubercle on the head, which becoming the great attraction, 
the other was to a certain extent forgotten. The advantage 
of this new feature being ascertained, in the course of many 
generations it was developed into a sort of rhinoceros horn, 
but it likewise reached its maximum of utility, or becoming 
common ceased to be peculiarly attractive. So now we see 
that two additional horns on the thorax are pushing forward. 

We ask seriously if this is over-drawn? True, we might 
have couched it in somewhat different language, but if we 
have stated substantially Mr. Darwin’s teaching, then he is 
responsible for the evident absurdity. He asserts that the 
secondary sexual characters of the males, as a general thing, 
are for the purpose of “alluring or exciting the female,” and 
after arguing that these processes on the thorax and head of 
Lamellicorn beetles are not used in ordinary work, or as wea- 
pons in battle, makes the following statement. “The conclu- 
sion which best agrees with the fact of the horns having been 
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so immensely yet not fixedly developed, is that they have been 
acquired as ornaments. This view will at first appear ex- 
tremely improbable, but we shall hereafter find with many 
animals, standing much higher in the scale, namely fishes, 
amphibians, reptiles and birds, that various kinds of crests, 
knobs, horns, and combs, have been developed apparently for 
this sole purpose.”* 

That many of these are but secondary sexual characters, 
serving no other purpose, we have no doubt, and there is 
nothing absurd in this idea, as this is entirely consistent with 
reason, if we suppose them to have been fully developed from 
the first; but the hypothesis, that they have grown up from 
minute variations because they were attractive to the females, 
is, to our mind at least, supremely ridiculous, even if it did 
originate in the brain of as good a naturalist as Mr. Darwin. 
Where the peculiar configuration or development of the past 
is to play a part in the law of battle, then perhaps there is 
more reason, at least less absurdity, in the supposition. 

Such then, in substance, is the theory of sexual selection as 
set forth in the work under consideration; as to its value as 
an argument in favor of the development of higher forms 
from lower ones, and therefore of the descent of man, from 
the ape, we leave the reader to judge. 

The metamorphoses of insects stand as a formidable difl- 
culty in the way of the theory of development by means of 
natural selection. If development is owing to the fact that 
there is a tendency to vary indefinitely in every direction, 
and that natural selection carries forward only those which 
are advantageous in the struggle for existence, how are we to 
account for the change of some articulate form which is ac- 
tive during its entire existence, possessing a permanent form 
of oral apparatus, to another so wholly different in its mode 
of life, that in one stage of existence it is a caterpillar with 
mandibulate mouth, in another it is a quiescent imbecile pupa, 
from which it emerges a butterfly with a suctorial mouth? 
It is not so difficult, although not very reasonable, to imagine 
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a myriapod, by means of natural selection, gradually to lose 
a portion of its legs, and by slow degrees to acquire a distinct 
thorax and become an orthopter, which is active in all its 
stages of life; but to suppose that this same power or law 
should bring about the wonderful change, necessary to trans- 
form a Scolopendron or Podura into a metamorphosing Lepi- 
dopterous insect, is making a heavy draw upon the imagina- 
tion. That we can imagine the steps of such a change is 
perhaps possible, and so we can imagine a tree gradually to 
change into a man, but there is nothing in such an imagined 
process more consonant with reason, than the amusing repre- 
sentation in the American Agriculturist of the transforma- 
tion of the cowardly boy into a hare, or the gluttonous boy 
into a hog. 

That such a mode of existence is beneficial in some way 
we must believe, as without some good end, they never would 
have come into existence. But even supposing we can give 
no reason why they were created thus, this does not remove 
the difficulty out of the way of the Darwinian; he undertakes 
by a given theory to explain certain natural phenomena, 
therefore so long as his theory remains unproved by other 
evidences, a fact which appears wholly inconsistent with it 
mnst be explained before it is entitled to acceptance. Sir J. 
Lubbock, although an advocate of the hypothesis, acknow- 
ledges the difficulty here presented, and undertakes to remove 
it by supposing “three possibilities.”* As we have not space 
to present this hypothetical solution, we will simply mention 
that so far as it relates to the pupa or chrysalis state, it hinges 
on the idea that rest is necessary for the great change that 
takes place in the oral apparatus. Why, then, we ask is this 
rest necessary for the beetle which has the mandibulate mouth 
both as larva and imago? Sir John says that it is obvious a 
a beetle’s mouth could not be modified into that of a bug or 
gnat. If the Myriopods (centipodes, &.) can be changed in- 
to the double form of the butterfly, in its two stages, by nat- 
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ural selection; we do not see why a beetle’s might not, by 
the same process, be converted into a gnat’s. 

We have only touched upon a few of the many serious, and 
we believe fatal, objections to the theory of Natural Selection 
by means of which Mr. Darwin undertakes to explain the 
“Descent of Man,” and to convince us that instead of being 
created only “a little lower than the angels,” we are in fact 
elevated but a little above the brute creation. It may be said 
that we have left the hypothesis of development untouched. 
This we admit is true, except so far as this hypothesis is 
based upon the Darwinian idea, but as heretofore intimated, 
before we can be expected to controvert a theory, it must be 
clearly and fully set forth. The simple assertion that man is 
descended from some other form of organic beings, amounts 
to nothing, until it is based upon some hypothesis that has at 
least the semblance of consistency. 

As many naturalists appear to have a great antipathy to 
any argument in regard to natural laws, which has in it any 
thing that savors the least of “theological dogmas,” we have 
avoided this as far as possible, confining ourselves for the time 
to their own stand-point. Yet we hold that the idea that 
God and his word must be kept wholly out of view in our 
investigations of his works, is erroneous, and instead of allow- 
ing us that freedom of thought which is claimed for it, it on 
the contrary limits us in our inquiries, and is virtually as- 
suming that we shall not examine into every possible or con- 
ceivable cause of a given effect. We have recently a notable 
illustration of the fact that, “if the odiwm theologicum has in- 
spired some of the opponents (of Darwinism), it is unde- 
niable that the odium antitheologicum has possessed not a few 
of its supporters.”* Professor Huxley has recently put forth 
a criticism upon the “Genesis of Species” by Mr. Mivart, 
and the latter in his replyt tells us: “It was not however 
without surprise that I learned that my one unpardonable 
sin—the one great offence disqualifying me for being ‘a loyal 








*Mivart: Genesis of Species, 14. 
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soldier of science’—was my attempt to show that there is no 
real antagonism between the Christian revelation and evolu- 
tion. * * My first object was to show that the Darwinian the- 
ory is untenable, and that natural selection is not the origin of 
species. My second was to demonstrate that nothing even in 
Mr. Darwin’s theory, as then put forth, and a@ fortiori in evo- 
lution generally, was necessarily antagonistic to Christianity. 
Professor Huxley, ignoring the arguments by which I sup- 
ported my first point, fastens upon my second, and the gist 
of his criticism is an endeavor to show that Christianity and 
science are necessarily and irreconcilably divorced, and that 
the arguments I have advanced to the contrary, are false and 
misleading.” What are we to infer from this? Professor 
Huxley is one of the great scientific teachers of the day, is a 
strong advocate of evolution ; the conclusion then is inevitable, 
that he is waging a battle against the Christian religion. And 
to show the animus of this criticism upon the work of Mr. 
Mivart, it is only necessary to state that, not satisfied with 
this thrust at Christianity, he descends so low as to attempt 
to throw the apple of discord into the camp of his opponents, 
by announcing to the world that the author of the “Genesis 
of Species” is a Catholic. 

God willing, at some future time we may present other ob- 
jections to the Darwinian hypothesis. 

Vow. TT. No. 2. 31 
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. ARTICLE VI. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY OF LABOR.* 
By Rev. W. Hexyry Leckensacu, Red Hook, N. Y. 


To be called into the ministry of the gospel, is to be called 
to labor. It is a large vineyard to be cultivated—the vine- 
yard of the world. The direction, in effect, that each receives 
as he enters it is, “Son, go work to-day in my vineyard.” 

It is not a mere honorary institution, this Christian minis- 
try—one that confers upon men honorable titles, for which no 
active setvice in its interest is expected. It was not founded 
as a department of life in which may be obtained what is out 
of men’s reach in purely’ worldly spheres, reputation, personal 
importance, position, influence, and authority. The ministry 
is not thus a receptacle-for the refuse of the world. As the 
cross of Christ was not erected as a pedestal for figures of 
incarnate pride, the pride of talent, the pride of eloquence, 
the pride of knowledge, the pride of creed, the pride of sect, 
so the ministry of the cross was never intended as a means of 
self-exaltation. Worldly ambition is never more despicable 
than when it puts on the guise of sanctity to gain its end. 

It is a distinction, to be a minister—greater in fact than 
that of princes. But fearful is the mistake, rather should we 
say the cv/me, of donning the ministerial habit only for its 
distinction. The actor, here, may win applause. By art and 
craft, by dexterously manipulating the ever-changing cireum- 
stances and events of the day to suit his purpose, by enter- 
taining his audiences with exhibitions of “the sensational” — 
an element of success on which managers of theatres largely 
depend to fill up the “pit,” the “parquette,” and “the lobby” — 


*The substance of an Ordination Discourse, preached before the New 
York Synod at Germantown, October, 1871, and published by request of 
the Synod. 
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he may get what he seeks, a present reward, the fulsome flat- 
tery of throngs pleased but not profited by their Apollo, en- 
tertained statedly by their ecclesiastical actor, but not saved 
from their sins. He shall have what he covets, the possession 
and enjoyment of distinction; but this, too, shall be the full 
extent of his reward. The penalty for his criminal use of a 
holy office to gain a purely carnal end, is another thing. He 
shall sink down ultimately under the frown of our offended 
Christ, and the measure of bis hell shall be as the magnitude 
of the crime committed. 

It is to consummate an end of a different nature, grand 
enough, indeed, to command the admiration and co-operation 
of angels, that we are invested with the ministerial office. 
And the least blame-worthy ambition that we can cultivate 
is, to attempt to equal, if we cannot excel, an angel’s activi- 
ty, fervor, and tireless zeal in pursuing it. Not, Who shall 
be the greatest? but the inquiry that should stimulate us to 
unremitting, self-sacrificing effort in the ministry is, Who 
can do the most of Christian work to accomplish this purely 
Christian purpose, the salvation of sinners? Competing with 
each other in holy zeal and devotion to this infinitely import- 
ant end, the sooner shall be answered certain great petitions— 
peculiarly appropriate as they are for us to offer to the Throne 
of thrones—in the wonderful, unparalleled prayer of the Mas- 
ter, “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven !” 

It is under this aspect of work, and particularly as work 
promotive, in the highest degree, of our well-being, that we 
shall present the institution of the gospel ministry. 


I. MINISTERIAL WORK AS IT AFFECTS THE WORKERS 


Is eminently promotive of mental development. The study 
of the Word, that we may present it statedly, in all its ful- 
ness, variety, and importance, to the world, is not barely our 
duty, but is as well the best mental discipline that we can 
submit to. It is not to be read cursorily, simply for mottoes 
for sermons. It is not to be hurriedly skimmed over, but 
fathomed, sounded so far as our line can extend. What can 
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the mariner know of depths he never attempts to measure? 
It is only by his efforts to fathom them, that he learns where 
are the un-fathomable hollows of the deep. So is it here; the 
word is a deep, a profound deep, that we are expected, not to 
sail over as on a pleasure excursion, but to explore. As the 
pearls that the diver covets are not found floating upon the 
surface, and as by no charm or arts of legerdemain are they . 
made to rise up surfaceward from their hidden beds, and 
gather in his extended hands, so pearls of inestimable knowl- 
edge, rich, invaluable gems of divine wisdom, priceless 
treasures of spiritual truth, are lying deep under the surface 
of the Word, and only by plunging into it, immersing our- 
selves in its study, can we get them. 

The glistering quartz is down in the mine; it is not lying 
around loosely upon the surface. The miner’s covetousness 
cannot be gratified without digging. The wealth thus ac- 
quired is only the more precious for the digging that brought 
it. It is similar labor, in the department of Christian truth 
that enriches the intellect. The richest minds in the world of 
brains, are those that have been long digging in the mine— 
the deep mine of God’s word. 

Most distinguishingly it possesses the power of exciting 
thought. In all the world of literature there is no volume 
that can match the word in this respect. If in “the unwrit- 
ten word,” turn us where we may, myriads of material objects 
strike our senses, awakening curiosity, and suggesting the 
query, What meaneth this? far more, turning thoughtfully 
the pages of the written, is our wonder awakened and our 
awe excited by the phenomena of spiritual life. Here it is 
that we lose ourselves in the infinitude of God, that we are 
humbled into the proper attitude before Him, that we are 
brought to feel and exclaim, 


“T ask no higher office than to fling 
My spirit at Thy feet, and cry Thy name, 
Gop, through all eternity ! 


Here, too, is the truth revealed, profounder still, of His in- 
carnation, God imaging Himself in humanity. And here, 
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too, we catch glimpses of the Life-to-Be, glimpses only, that 
our faith, desire, and hope may ever be kept on the wing for 
that undimmed, cloudless, nightless, eternal state. The over- 
whelmingly grand truth of the At-one-ment stands out in bold 
relief upon the pages of the Word, challenging the deepest 
thought of men. It has set ablaze many a royal mind which 
otherwise would have remained concealed from the world in 
total mental darkness. It has been the source of inspiration 
to the world’s best poets, the oracle of law to legislators, the 
treasury of material for the most masterly works by divines, 
philosophers, and moralists, the world has ever read, this same 
peerless Book of God! There is enough in St. Paul’s exhibit 
of the resurrection of the body, to keep the mightiest minds 
of earth on the stretch of inquiry and investigation, down to 
the moment when the correctness or incorrectness of all hy- 
potheses concerning it shall be at once and forever determined 
by the startling fact itself. How full is this fountain of 
thought! More indeed; lovingly and prayerfully studying 
it onward, from its first sublime period, “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth,” to its last benedic- 
tion, “The grace of our Lord Jeseus Christ be with you all. 
Amen,” it seems to us as a deep, broad, flowing river! Car- 
rying us, in fact, far out into the Infinite, the Illimitable, 
where myriads of strange problems of life and being start up 
at every turn to amaze and bewilder us, the Word becomes to 
us thus a very ocean of resources of thought, without the lit- 
eral ocean’s ebb! 

The price of such mental enlargement is close, earnest aualy 
of Tue Book. The age of immediate inspiration has long 
since passed away. No intelligent minister of to-day would 
rise up in his pulpit and insult his congregation by claiming 
that what he preaches to them he has received directly from 
the Holy Ghost- The end contemplated by God’s former 
mode of communicating His will and truth to the world, the 
mode of direct, personal inspiration, having been accomplish- 
ed, the canon of Scripture has been forever closed. Thence- 
forth, till the end of time, whoever would know the mind of 
God, must depend upon other means to learn it than direct, 
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personal revelations. We see in His enactment, that thence- 
forth prayer and study should be the conditions on which we 
may obtain a knowledge of the truth, the most consummate 
wisdom. 

Our one talent shall thus be doubled, our two shall be in- 
creased to four. 

But the talent unused, shall be forfeited by the indolent— 
“even that he hath shall be taken away.” Not arbitrary or un- 
reasonable is the law that makes use the means of development. 
We deserve not what we do not use. Let your right arm, 
strong and muscular as it is, and capable of doing much man- 
ly work in the field of life, ever dangle carelessly by your side, 
unused, unexercised, and some emergency come in to need it, 
there shall be no strong, right arm there, only the skeleton of 
anarm. Keep the eye closed continuously for a long season, 
and then attempt to see—you will find it blinded by the dark- 
ness you courted ; it will be trying to see through the ruins 
of aneye. Precisely these are the figures that illustrate the 
prophet’s denunciation of the idle shepherd : “His arm shall be 
clean dried up, and his right eye shall be utterly darkened.” 
It is no mysterious judgment, that thus deprives one of the 
power and capacity to do what he is expected to do for the 
furtherance of God’s gracious designs. It is by a process easy 
and natural that he loses what he takes no pains to improve. 

But highly promotive, too, is ministerial work, of spiritual 
development. God’s most beautiful creation, within the com- 
pass of our knowledge, is our own human soul, beautiful 
even under its disfigurement of guilt. It is no empty fancy 
that it assimilates in time into that which most commands 
its thought and desires. Pre-occupied with what is vile and 
repulsive to the moral sense, it loses its divine image. Jnst 
in the degree that evil thought, feeling, and desire are en- 
couraged and cultivated, it becomes unlike its great Original, 
till ultimately the loving Father of the soul Himself shall 
disown it, and turn His face from it forever. True it is that 
evil within us records itself, leaving its mark upon the soul, 
and extinguishing utterly its divine features, till it becomes 
fitted for no other fellowship than with the damned. It isa 
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fearful offiee that evil thus exercises upon the human soul, 
increasing daily its moral distigurement, and fitting it more 
and more by each cherished thought or repeated act of sin 
for ultimate and total banishment from God. Often the mask 
of a polished exterior is too thin to conceal the workings of 
an evil heart behind it; often we need but little more than a 
glimpse of a face to tell whither the unseen soul behind it is 
gravitating, 

But is not the opposite of this equally true? Pre-oceupied 
with holy thought, deedly and continuously interested in the 
pure, the heavenly, the God-like, it is a gradual process of 
spiritual transfiguration that the devoted minister, indeed 
every devoted Christian, enjoys. Have you not seen faces 
among Christians that the old artists might wish to have had 
before them? They were luminous with moral beauty—the 
moral radiance of a life like Christ’s. Looking upon them 
with pardonable covetousness, you have almost thought it a 
grave mistake that Christ’s biographers should have recorded 
His death and burial, for is He not living and breathing in 
then? The mark of kinship with angels, the beauty of ho- 
liness, rests upon them. Their capacities of feeling, thought, 
and faith have long been occupied with the verities of spirit- 
ual life. Jn them, and through them, the charming features 
of heavenly life appear as almost legibly as the aspects of this 
lower, visible world appear to the natural eye. Fitted by 
habits of reflection on the perfections of God, the unparalleled 
splendors of heaven, the ravishing outlines of their future, 
eternal state, fitted thus for “the inheritance of the saints in 
light,” they seem as but voluntary exiles from home, waiting 
but for the last scene to be enacted that should deepen the 
world’s impression of their elevated character—the transla- 
tion from saintly pilgrimage here to perfect saintship there. 
Contemplating thus the spiritual and divine, the soul is 
changed into the same image, till its exaltation to heaven is 
no longer a question of fitness, but merely of time. If no 
such development of spiritual life is possible, then St. Paul’s 
statement is unphilosophical and inexplicable: “But we all, 
with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
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are changed into the same image, from glory to glory, even as 
by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

It is just such spirituality or holiness that ministerial life, 
conscientiously pursued, is calculated to produce. Who 
should be expected sooner than ministers to attain the mind 
that was in Christ? It is only at intervals that the Christian 
mechanic can lay aside the implements of his craft, and, turn- 
ing to the gospel, lose himself in better thought than of this 
lower, secular life. It is only when his store is closed, its 
doors are barred and bolted, and its ledgers are locked up, 
that the Christian merchant can dismiss the dry details of 
business, to think of more congenial things. Were there any 
excuse that could justify a low degree of spirituality in the 
avowed Christian, it might be pleaded much more reasonably 
by the unordained layman, covered with the grime and dnst 
of the workshop, and compelled by unyielding circumstances 
to be “careful about many things,” than by the ordained 
Christian minister. For his is the advantage of daily com- 
merce with spiritual things, the privilege of constant commu- 
nion with God. It is his daily employment to look through 
the windows of the Word into eternity. With no carnal ob- 
jects to divert him from the grander things of that eternity, 
no cares and worriments of secular business to interrupt him, 
with all the means and facilities in his hands by which he 
may, and is expected to, become a “holy man of God,” is 
there any possible reason why he should not stand before his 
people as well a model of spirituality as a preacher of the 
word ? 

Possessing the requisite genius, means, and appliances, the 
sculptor who failed, through indolence or indifference, to be- 
come distinguished in his profession, would deserve the re- 
proaches of the world of art. Or the artist who could, but 
lazily will not, make himself a very Rubens, or Raphael, de- 
serves the obscurity he hates. It is a higher, worthier dis- 
tinction that the minister can reach, the distinction of 
becoming godlike. And it is an infinitely greater condem- 
nation that awaits him than the reproaches of the world, if 
he fail to obtain it. 
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Ours is the most elevating of all employments, the working 
of ourselves and our fellow-men Godward. Any view of the 
ministry that does not include this, is criminal. The Church 
is not a mere “exchange,” where ministers, as “brokers,” have 
done what their profession requires, when they have preached 
so much gospel for so much “salary.” It is a holy institu- 
tion, and the ministerial is a holy office. Holiness is the end 
to which all the divine ordinances look. If, then, the minis- 
ter himself is not made holy by them, how unreasonable the 
expectation that his people should be! 


II. MINISTERIAL WORK AS IT AFFECTS OTHERS THAN MINISTERS 
THEMSELVES 

Is of the highest interest and value to the world at large. 
It is awful to think that, in a certain sense, we are the arbi- 
ters of the destiny of the world. The eternal interests of 
millions are dependent on us, as God’s chosen agents by 
whom he puts them in possession of the means of salvation. 
It is a question, then, of superlative significance, How shall 
we do our work most effectively ? 

Prosecuted with such earnestness as the grand interests in- 
volved demand, such singleness of aim as the Master com- 
mands us to cultivate, such intense application as the difficul- 
ties of the work require, it impresses the world with a sense of 
our sincerity, and so is it made to feel the importance of the gospel. 
Not that our sincerity verifies our doctrine, or proves the 
scripturalness of our faith. That is no evidence of its truth- 
fulness—no demonstration of its purity. Admit the hypoth- 
esis, that a man is right because he is sincere, and there is no 
error prevailing in the world, that you can consistently and 
successfully combat, however dangerous its nature and ten- 
dencies. For error is often as sincerely held as truth. Their 
very sincerity is a formidable obstacle to the honest lover of 
truth who wishes to dispossess the minds of errorists of false 
notions. Were they less sincere, they could more easily be 
persuaded to embrace the truth. If a man’s sincerity is to 
be the arbiter of his course of life, then the blood-thirsty 
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Saul of Tarsus was no criminal while on his way to Damas- 
cus, and his confession afterward, as converted Paul, included 
an untruth. And Rome too, in this event, must stand before 
the world justified in all her horrid butchery of so-called 
“heretics.” And the Mormons of Utah, also, deserve rather 
encouragement than extermination, sufferance instead of pun- 
ishment, for their polygamic enormities. 

We mean, then, sincerity as it concerns our personal mo- 
tives, feelings, and aspirations. If the gospel remains the 
same, immutable truth of God, whether we be honest in our 
belief of it, or not, yet it is a fact that should ever keep us 
engaged in our work conscientiously and vigilantly, that its 
effects upon the world depend, to a great extent, upon the 
manner of its administration. Not its administration in the 
pulpit alone, but in the whole life and demeanor of the min- 
ister, out of the pulpit as well as in it. It is not depreciating 
the graces of oratory, the value of learning or scholaship, the 
influence of polite culture, or the necessity of other qualifica- 
tions for a successful ministry, to affirm that nothing so surely 
surely secures the regards of men for our work, as our own 
honesty, our sincerity. Let them see that we really intend 
but one thing, the promotion of God’s glory and their spir- 
itual interests, in all our movements before them as auditors 
and worshipers in the sanctuary, or as families and indi- 
viduals requiring pastoral attentions in their homes, and the 
impression thereby created will be far deeper and more salu- 
tary, than the transient feeling of gratification begotten in 
them by studied, artificial bursts of eloquence, now and then, 
in the pulpit. These, like the fitful flashing of meteors, may 
excite momentary admiration, but that, like the continuous, 
diffusive, certain light of the sun, will affect them perma- 
nently. 

Severe, whether deserved or not, was the criticism of a 
minister by an intelligent Christian layman: “He strikes you 
as one who is simply acting a part.” It would not have been 
accepted as complimentary even by one “on the boatds.” For 
the actor rightly thinks that he reaches the acme of his art 
only when he sinks himself so entirely in the acted char- 
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acter, that this only shall be seen by his auditors. Booth is 
not Hamlet, yet the crowd that gathers before the footlights 
expects to see Hamlet in Booth. If he so far fail to sink his 
own identity, for the time being, in Hamlet’s, that the audience 
shall see two characters in him instead of one—mostly the 
mere mimic himself, and partially poor Hamlet—he comes 
short of the concealment of self, which is the mark of mas- 
tery in the actor’s role, and the theatre empties itself of dis- 
satisfied throngs, who feel that they have not been beguiled 
to the extent they expected, or that Booth did not act as if 
he was not “acting a part.” It is the same feeling of dissat- 
isfaction, amounting, indeed, to that of revulsion, that is 
created in the Christian hearer by the evident insincerity of 
a minister of the gospel. The difference between the two 
cases is mainly this, in the former, theatre-goers are disgusted 
by the acting of a man who evidently lacks in artistic skill, 
while in the latter, church-goers are repelled by the acting of 
one who is artful over-much. The secret of many an humble, 
unsensational minister’s wondrous power in winning souls to 
Christ, lies not in his acted eloquence, nor in his brilliant 
mental and personal accomplishments, nor in his profound 
and varied learning, but in his transparent “simplicity and 
godly sincerity.” These excite sympathy and stir up interest 
and conviction in minds, that otherwise would give no thought 
to religon. 

In the present age of empty conceits and flattering deceits, 
when men are so anxiously asking in the financial world, 
Who are honest? and in the theological world, What are we 
to believe? an age in which the true and the false have be- 
come so intermingled that it is very easy to mistake the one 
for the other, an age of great shams and hypocrisies, it becomes 
ministers especially who appear before the world statedly as 
exponents of divine truth, as reflectors of the divine mind, 
to eschew all sorts of guile, and to cultivate “holiness in the 
fear of the Lord.” 

But further; prosecuting, thus, honestly and earnestly, our 
ministerial work, the end of the gospel will be consummated. 
God will be re-enthroned in the human soul, and the king- 
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dom of holiness established on earth. Not forever shall this 
beautiful world groan under the burdens of evil ; not forever 
shall the contagion of sin affect the very air we breathe; not 
forever shall wickedness rule in high places. There will be 
an end to the supremacy of evil. Its ensigns shall be torn 
down wherever to-day they are flaunting in the winds, its 
power shall be broken wherever it is felt. “All rule and all 
authority and power” opposing the development of the em- 
pire of holiness on earth shall “be put down.” The world 
saw the beginning of the end of evil eighteen centuries since, 
when a few poor, humble fisherman, disciples of the hated, 
hooted Nazarene, issued from the gates of Jerusalem, with 
this passport to every clime, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” And varied as has been 
the history of our Christian conflict with the powers of dark- 
ness, now recording victories, and then seeming defeats, now 
brightened with the glow of success, and then darkened with 
shadows of reverses, yet who doubts of ultimate triumph? 
Is not the Mediator on the throne? Above the hills and 
mountains that are impregnable only in poetry, above the 
wildest moral tempests that threaten destruction to the gospel 
superstructure, above the conflicts of human passions and in- 
terests, above the floodtides of sin, suffering, wrong, and error 
that sweep over the earth, hangs a resplendent ring, circling 
“the great white throne,” undimmed by earth’s vapors, more 
indissoluble than the diamond, and more glorious than the 
sun—the symbol of tHe Runtina Messtan. And “He must 
reign till He hath put ALL enemies under His feet.” 

Better, far better, is the world to-day for the many centu- 
ries of Christian work that has been done in it, and is now 
being done. Christianity is not a tailure. ‘The wish” here, 
“is father to the thought.” The intidel philosophers of the 
day would have it so, were the facts proving it to be a grand 
success not quite so “stubborn.” Its divine paternity has 
been amply demonstrated. Let its enemies show that the 
same results, grand, permanent, and unspeakably beneficial as 
they are to the race, that have attended Christitn preaching, 
the world over, would probably have followed the promulga- 
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tion of any other system of truth and morals nof claiming 
divine origin, and we will allow our attachment to Christian- 
ity to diminish. Till then we will not be denied the right 
and privilege of working for its interests. 

Extraordinary as it was, yet in the recent exhibition of 
universal sympathy for ill-starred Chicago, there was nothing 
of the miraculous. That spontaneous outgush of generous 
feeling, that overflow of tender compassion from ten thousand 
times ten thousand hearts, which took the world by surprise 
no less than the great conflagration itself that occasioned it, 
was but one of the natural results of Christian teaching. 
From hundreds of civil organizations of different classes, 
from every quarter of the compass, from far distant lands 
across the deep sea, came one common, grand response of aid 
for the suffering. The mighty forces of steam and lightning 
were pressed into the service of suffering humanity. Trains 
loaded with food for the hungry, and clothing for the naked, 
and ointment for the wounded, and delicacies for the sick, 
jostled out of their way ordinary trains filled only with com- 
mon stuff, so that they might have a clear, unobstructed 
track to “the queen city of the West,” sitting in sable on the 
shore of Michigan. Millions of treasure were poured out 
upon the burnt thresholds, and thousands of stricken ones 
were made to weep as well tears of joy tor the sympathy of 
the world, as tears of sorrow for their affliction. What an 
evidence of human advancement! The world had never be- 
fore seen anything like it. Had a like calamity burst upon 
any of the cities of antiquity, the sufferers would have been 
left to die and rot in their wretchedness. But few, if any, 
ministering hands would have been stretched forth for their 
relief. The throngs of lookers-on would have started back 
in awe of their fabled avenging furies, and hardly would a 
cup of cold water have been given to the thirsty, or ointment 
poured upon the wounds of the half-roasted, or the dead 
buried, lest it should seem like interference with the action 
and intention of their cruel, ideal divinities. Chicago, in her 
black, charred ruins, may thank Christianity for the over- 
whelmingly grand exhibition of human sympathy that was 
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occasioned only, not created, throughout the world, by her 
terrible calamity. It was worth a thousand years of earnest 
Christian work to behold it. 

The “leaven” is working. The “grain of mustard seed” is 
growing. The race is being regenerated. We will not insult 
the Master, depreciate the worth of His Church, and in effect 
tell the world that we, as ministers, are a useless class of men, 
or that the gospel we preach is not sufficient for the end it 
proposes, by ever intimating or holding that man is no better 
to-day than he has ever been, for all that Christianity has 
essayed to do in his behalf. The world itself knows better 
than this. : 

But much as has been, yet much, too, remains to be done. 
Masses of living souls are still groping in worse than Egyp- 
tian darkness. Idols are still worshiped even in Christian 
lands. Sin, in terrible forms, is still stalking over the earth. 
Bonds and fetters are to be broken where the freedom of the 
truth is not yet preached. Burdens are to be removed, that 
the gospel only can takeaway. Sufferings are to be alleviated, 
that it alone can relieve. The poor are to be enriched with 
the treasures of the gospel, and the rich are to be made “poor 
in spirit.” The fascination of prosperous wickedness is to be 
broken, and man, the world over, is to be taught that the 
noblest of ambitions is, to become good, godlike. The old, 
old error, that happiness is the end of life, is to be battled 
with till it is conquered, and men universally shall be brought 
to admit and act upon the trath that it is character, not hap- 
piness. Ten thousand forms of error, wrong, vice, and im- 
morality are holding in direst slavery our fellow-men, from 
which the Truth alone we preach can emancipate them. 
Willing hearts have full scope for the exercise of their benev- 
olent impulses, and willing hands can find plenty to do in the 
wide, wide “field of the world.” 

Our young men, then, who are at all fitted by nature for 
it, and whom a disciplinary, educational course would further 
qualify for usefulness, ought to be pressed, by all the argu- 
ments that a high appreciation of our work may suggest, into 
the ranks of the ministry. We should not encourage their 
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hesitancy by assenting to their query, What can I do? but 
rather urge them to acquire the faith that asks triumphantly, 
What cannot I do “through Christ which strengtheneth me?” 
Doubt and hesitation have a paralyzing effect upon one’s 
powers and energies. Of course you cannot do what you 
never undertake. But faith and promptness quicken one’s 
energies and make attainable what otherwise seems impossi- 
ble. We should teach our Christian young men, hence, to 
realize the importance of immediate action in the direction of 
the ministry. 

Time is moving onward. The end of life is drawing on 
apace. We are afraid sometimes that life will end before our 
work is done. Happy for us if the fear produce the salutary 
effect of stirring us up to greater ministerial zeal and activ- 
ity. If the Master Himself, abounding as He did in labors, 
felt the fact in all its force, that “the night cometh, when no 
man can work,” so, too, should His servants. ‘“Whatsoever 
our hand findeth to do in the “vineyard,” should be done 
quickly, “with our might.” No doubt of success, no fear of 
failure, should deter us from attempting great things for God 
and humanity. We are passing away, but the results of our 
Christian Ministry of Labor, like the grass above our graves, 
will grow after us. 


“Up! for the world is full of strife, 
The earth is sown with sin, 

Quick springing, like the noxious tares, 
A noble field within. 

And, though at first but tiny blades, 
Of shower and sunshine born, 

The laborer needs but res¢, and straight 
They overtop his corn. 


Then up! nor dream of rest to-day ! 
The foes are all around, 

And some concealed in ambush lie, 
And some dispute the ground. 

Then let us gird the harness on 
To wrestle or to toil; 

The laborer reaps the golden grain, 
The conqueror wins the spoil.’’ 
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ARTICLE VIL. 


DR. HODGE ON “THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE” OF THE PER- 
SON OF CHRIST. 

Dr. Hodge’s pre-eminent abilities as a theologian are very 
generally admitted. He has for years been regarded as hold- 
ing a place among the foremost of living divines. The pub- 
lication of his great work* has been looked for with unusual 
interest, and the appearance of two successive volumes hailed 
with special gratification. It will be an honor, not only to 
the Seminary with which he has been so long connected, and 
the denomination in which he has been an acknowledged 
leader, but to our American scholarship. His position and 
name give weight to whatever receives the sanction of his 
authority. This makes it all the more important that Dr. 
Hodge should not give his sanction to anything that would 
tend to perpetuate error or prejudice the eause of truth. 

The Lutheran Church in this country has become so accus- 
tomed to erroneons statements and false judgments concerning 
her doctrines and principles, that to meet with them hardly 
awakens surprise. It is sometimes a matter of merriment to 
notice the blunders made by leading journals, in which there 
might be looked for a better acquaintance with the Church of 
the Reformation. This is in part, no doubt, owing to the 
fact, that the Lutheran Church has to so great an extent used 
a language different from that of the mass of our American 
Churches. 

Dr. Hodge is too learned, and too well acquainted with 
the whole field of theology, to leave any suspicion of a lack 
of knowledge in this respect. He quotes very freely from 
standard Lutheran theologians, and seems to us almost par- 
tial to them as authorities to support the views he maintains. 


*Systematic Theology, Vols. I. and II. 
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There is no evidence of a want of appreciation, on his part, 
of what the great theologians of the Lutheran Church have 
done in the field which he has so diligently cultivated. Nor 
can he be suspected of any prejudice against Lutheran theol- 
ogy as a whole. He is in general too candid and fair for this. 
Indeed we regard him as eminently free from a partisan 
spirit. He shows a disposition to state with fairness the 
views he has occasion to controvert, and never resorts to 
strategy or ingenious turns to secure aneadvantage over an 
opponent. His course is open, undisguised, and straightfor- 
ward. 

With the highest appreciation of Dr. Hodge’s learning and 
candor, his representation of the “Lutheran Doctrine” of the 
Person of Christ we regard as a wide departure from his or- 
dinary style in dealing with divergent or opposing views, and 
involving grave responsibility on his part. The only charita- 
ble construction we can put upon it, is the extreme difficulty— 
almost impossibility—of one who has been long studying and 
defending a particular view, to do full justice to a view that 
differs from or opposes his own. For half a century, Dr. 
Hodge has been expounding and defending the Reformed 
Calvinistic theology in all its essential features. He has been 
set for the defence of that system, and has been looked to as 
an authority in all matters pertaining to soundness in the 
faith. Though not polemic in his nature, he has broken more 
than one lance with those who ventured to call in question 
the orthodoxy of the staunchest Calvinistic school. This 
second volume of his Theology bears witness to his devotion to 
the doctrines of the Church that has honored him with its 
confidence, and which he has honored by his piety and learn- 
ing. 

We believe that Dr. Hodge has, no doubt unintentionally, 
done injustice in presenting the “Lutheran Doctrine” of the 
Person of Christ, and given the weight of his name to state- 
ments calculated to create prejudice against a large and rapid- 
ly increasing body of Christians in the United States. In 
Germany, where this matter is better understood, such repre- 
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sentations would find a ready antidote, but among our English 
reading people, thousands will receive the statements as relia- 
ble, without any means of forming a better judgment. 

That our readers may understand the matter clearly, and 
be able to judge intelligently in the case, we will give such 
quotations from Dr. Hodge’s “Systematic Theology,” as, 
placed along side of “statements of Lutheran Doctrine, made 
by Lutherans themselves, will leave no room for serious 
doubt. : 

In the second volume of his Theology, p. 407, along with 
various other views of the Person of Christ, criticised and 
condemned, we have what purports to be the “LUTHERAN 
Doctrine.” 

After saying, “The Lutherans in their Symbols adopt all 
the doctrinal decisions of the early Church respecting the 
person of Christ,” he gives a brief summary which we are 
glad to acknowledge as satisfactory and just. Had Dr. Hodge 
stopped here, or in his further explanations presented nothing 
in conflict with this, we would have found no cause to object. 
But he adds, “Nevertheless they hold that the attributes of 
the one nature were communicated to the other. They ad- 
mit a ‘communio idiomatum’ in the sense that whatever is 
true of either nature is true of the person. But beyond this 
they insist upon a ‘communicatio naturarum.’ And by 
nature, in this connection, they mean essence. In their sym- 
bols and writing the formula ‘natura, seu substantia, seu es- 
sentia’ is of frequent occurrence. The divine essence is 
communicated to the human. The one interpenetrates the 
other. They ‘are mixed’ (commiscentur). They do not become 
one essence, but remain two; yet where the one is the other 
is; what the one does the other does. The human is as truly 
divine as the eternal essence of the Godhead, except that it 
is not divine ex se, but by communication. As however it 
would be derogatory to the divine nature to suppose it to be 
subject to the limitations and infirmities of humanity, this 
communication of attributes is said to be confined to the hu- 
man nature. It receives divine perfections; but the divine 
receives nothing from the human. The human nature of 
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Christ, therefore, is almighty, omniscient, and everywhere 
present both as to soul and body. As this transfer of 
divine attributes from the divine to the human nature is the 
consequence of the incarnation, or rather constitutes it, it 
began when the incarnation began, and consequently in 
the womb of the Virgin Mary. The humiliation of Christ 
consisted mainly in the hiding or not using the divine perfec- 
tions of his human nature while here on eath ; and his exal- 
tation in the manifestation of the M@vine glory of his 
humanity. On this subject the ‘Form of Concord’ says, 
‘Eamque Majestatem, ratione unionis personalis, semper Chris- 
tus habuit: sed in statu sue humiliationis sese exinanivit ; 
qua de causa revera etate, sapientia et gratia apud Deum 
atque homines profecit. Quare majestatem illam non sem- 
per, sed quoties ipsi visum fuit, exseruit, donee formam servi, 
non autem naturam humanam, post resurrectionem plene et 
prorsus deponeret, ut in plenariam usurpationem, manifesta- 
tionem et declarationem divine majestatis collocaretur, et hoe 
modo in gloriam suam ingrederetur.’ Nevertheless Christ 
while here on earth, and even when in the womb of the Vir- 
gin, was as to his soul and body everywhere present.”’+ 

The first exception we take to this is, that Dr. Hodge at- 
tributes to the Lutheran Church, as “ Lutheran Doctrine,” what 
that Church as such has never received. It is one of the sim- 
plest principles in determining the doctrines of a Church, to go 
to her recognized Confession of Faith, and not to attribute to 
the Church any doctrine not found there, unless by general or 
universal consent it has been received and acknowledged asa 
part of the faith. No private opinions, or views of distin- 
guished theologians, or even of symbols not universally 
recognized by the Church, can be fairly regarded as constitu- 
ting the doctrine of that Church. Dr. Hodge, we suspect, 
would be very unwilling to accept the views of the Chancel- 
lor of the University of New York as the Presbyterian Doctrine 
of the Person of Christ: for although Dr. Crosby is a very 





*VIII. 16; Hase, Libri Symbolrcz, p. 608. 
tSystematic Theology, Vol. 11. pp. 407, 408. 
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distinguished scholar and divine, his views are his own, and 
are in direct conflict with what Dr. Hodge maintains in this 
volume. Nor would he acknowledge as Reformed Doctrine 
what is found only in some Symbol received in certain coun- 
tries by a part of the Reformed Church. This principle is 
so obviously correct that it requires no argument or proof to 
establish it. 

The Augsburg Confession is the recognized, and the only 
universally recogni4@d Symbol of Lutheran Doctrine. It is 
unnecessary to cite much testimony on this point. Without 
going beyond living American authorities sufficient proof 
may be found. Dr. Shedd, in his “History of Christian Doe- 
trine,” from which Dr. Hodge repeatedly quotes, says of the 
Formula of Concord: “The Lutheran Church is still divided 
upon this Symbol.” His meaning we understand to be that 
the Church is not united in its reception, and which is no- 
toriously true. Dr. Krauth, whose testimony is all the more 
decisive and free from suspicion, since he is a great admirer 
of the Formula of Concord, and belongs to a section of the 
Church that acknowledges it, declares, “THz Avassura Con- 
FESSION THE ONLY DISTINCTIVE SYMBOL UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED 
IN THE LuTHERAN CuurcH.” In regard to another doctrine 
expressly taught in the Formula of Concord, but not found 
in the Augsburg Confession, he says, it “cannot be demonstrated 
to be an essential part of the Lutheran Confessional statement. 
ENTIRE NATIONAL BODIES OF LUTHERANS HAVE EXISTED FOR CFN- 
TURIES, AND NOW EXIST, WHO HAVE NO SUCH EXPRESSION IN THEIR 
Conressions.”* This simply means that “entire national bodies 
of Lutherans have existed for centuries, and now exist,” who 
do not receive the Formula of Concord. This from such a 
source should of itself satisfy the most doubting mind. 

Strangely enough, Dr. Hodge gives usa very different view 
of the matter. He tells us that in consequence of the “sev- 
eral subjects which greatly agitated the Lutheran Church,” 
[including “the doctrine concerning the person of Christ,” | 
“Andreas and Chemnitz, assisted by other theologians, drew 
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up what is known as the ‘Form of Concord,’ in which with 
great clearness and skill they reviewed all the matters in dis- 
pute, and endeavored to adopt a mode of statement which 
should secure general assent. In this they were not disap- 
pointed. The Form of Concord was so generally adopted 
that it received full symbolical authority, and has ever since 
been regarded as the standard of orthodoxy among the Lu- 
therans.”* This is as flattering to the Formula of Concord 
as its greatest admirers could desire. Indeed, it has already 
been paraded as a valuable testimony coming from snch a 
quarter. But it must detract somewhat from its force, and 
will probably abate a little the gratification that would other- 
wise be felt, when it is read elsewhere in the very same vol- 
ume: “There is, however, no little difficulty in determining 
what the Lutheran doctrine really is. * * It was one of 
the principal objects of the ‘Form of Concord’ to settle the 
matters in dispute. This was done by compromise. Both 
parties made concessions, and yet both insisted upon the asser- 
tion of their peculiar views in one part or other of that docu- 
ment. It is, therefore, difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile 
some portions of the ‘Form of Concord,’ with others. It did 
not in fact put an end to the divisions which it was designed 
to heal.”+ 

One is at a loss to know exactly what to make of such 
statements, or what Dr. Hodge does hold in regard to the 
Formula of Concord. He informs us that “one of the prin- 
cipal objects was to settle the matters in dispute,” and that 
with this view, they “drew up the Form of Concord with 
great clearness and skill, and endeavored to adopt a mode of 
statement which should secure general assent.” “In this,” he 
adds, “they were not disappointed.” But he also informs us, 
that “it is difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile some por- 
tions of the ‘Form of Concord’ with others,” and that there 
is “no little difficulty in determining what the Lutheran doc- 
trine really is.” According to Dr. Hodge the authors “were 


*Systematic Theology, Vol. Il. p. 721. 
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not disappointed” in their endeavor to “secure general assent,” 
and yet their document “did not in fact put an end to the divi- 
sions which it was designed to heal”—the Formula of Concord 
is characterized by “great clearness and skill” and yet is almost 
if not altogether irreconcilably self-contradictory and incon- 
sistent, and its meaning difficult to ascertain. 

We confess ourselves puzzled “to reconcile some portions 
of” Dr. Hodge’s statements “with others,” or to account for 
these inconsistencies in the representations of so accurate and 
well informed a scholar. As it is impossible to receive both 
of these conflicting statements, we must be excused if we 
decline to accept either as a faithful exhibition of the truth 
in the case. Dr. Krauth’s testimony in this matter must 
stand as the voice of history, that the Formula of Concord is 
not “an essential part of the Lutheran Confessional statement,” 
and that the * Augsburg Confession is the only distinctive symbol 
universally recognized in the Lutheran Church.” 

Dr. Hodge certainly ought to know that the bulk of the 
Lutheran Church in the United States, using the English 
language, has never recognized the symbolical authority of 
the Formula of Concord. If he would go to the Augsburg 
Confession, he would find a statement of the doctrine of the 
Son of God, to which even he would muke no objection. It 
reads, 

“Tt is taught likewise, that God the Son became man, and 
was born of the blessed Virgin Mary; and that the two na- 
tures, human and divine, inseparably united in one person, 
are one Christ, who is true God and man, who was really 
born, who truly suffered, was crucified, died and was buried, 
that he might be a sacrifice, not only for original sin, but also 
for all other sins, and might appease the wrath of God.” 

Sut whilst we might rest the case here, and dismiss the 
subject from any further consideration, we feel compelled to 
tuke other and stronger exceptions to Dr. Hodge’s statements, 


on his own assumption of the Formula of Concord being a 
recognized Lutheran Symbol. We deny his right to hold the 
Lutheran Church, asa whole, responsible for what the Church 
does not even profess to receive or teach. But even should 
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the authority of the Formula of Concord be granted, we hold 
that Dr. Hodge has sadly misconceived its meaning, or 
strangely misstated its teaching. For his sake, we are sorry 
to make so grave a charge, but for the sake of the Formula 
of Concord, we are glad to know that it contains no such 
things as he has imputed to it. We may freely admit that 
the Formula of Concord does contain some things which we 
are unwilling to subscribe, and which we do not feel bound 
to defend ; but that would not justify us in quietly suffering 
snch representations to be made of its teaching as would 
bring more or less of discredit on the whole Lutheran name. 

Dr. Hodge seems to have had some little doubt or misgiv- 
ing about the correctness of his exposé of “Lutheran Doe- 
trine.” After what is presented in the extended quotation 
given above, he says: “The above statement is believed to be 
a correct exhibition of the doctrine of the Lutheran Church 
as presented in the eighth chapter of the ‘Form of Concord.’ 
There is, however, no little difficulty in determining what 
the Lutheran doctrine really is.” 

In reply to the charge of “difficulty in determining what 
the Lutheran doctrine really is,” we might simply repeat his 
own declaration elsewhere in this volume—that the authors 
of the “Form of Concord” ‘drew it up with great clearness 
and skill.’ But letting the question of its clearness or ob- 
scurity pass, how “correct” an “exhibition” he has given, our 
readers may judge when they have compared his language 
with that of the Formula itself. It affords us no pleasure to 
arraign the statements of so distinguished an author, but if 
they are mistakes, they are all the more serious on account of 
his reputation, and the more earnestly demand correction. 
We are compelled to object to nearly every part of his “state- 
ment” as either very partial and one-sided, or directly opposed 
in letter and spirit to the plain teaching of the Formula of 
Concord on which it professes to be based. To make good 
our objections, several points will be more distinctly noticed. 

1. Dr. Hodge says, “In their Symbols and writings the 
formula ‘natura, seu substantia, seu essentia,’ is of frequent oc- 
currence. The divine essence is communicated to the human.” 
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Again, p. 411, “Sometimes it is said to be a communication of 
the essence of G'od to the human nature of Christ ; sometimes a 
communication of divine attributes ; and sometimes it is said 
to mean nothing more than that the human is made the or- 
gan of the divine. The first has symbolical authority in its 
favor, and is the most consistent with the theory.” This part 
of the statement is that the Symbols, or Formula of Concord, 
teach that “the divine essence is communicated to the human.” 
We confess that we were not aware of the specific formula, 
“natura seu substantia, seu essentia” being of so frequent oc- 
currence in the statements of this doctrine “in their Symbols,” 
and we feel quite sure in saying it never occurs there in any 
such connection or to convey any such meaning as Dr. Hodge 
intimates. So far from teaching that the divine essence is 
communicated to the human, the Formula of Concord teaches 
the very opposite over and over again. It guards against 
such an error with every possible care. Indeed it is hardly 
necessary to present the proof of this by quoting the language 
of the Formula of Concord, or to go beyond the volume be- 
fore us, for Dr. Hodge has himself overthrown his own state- 
ment, and maintained the very contrary, only ten pages 
further on in his discussion. Asa final “and fatal objection” 
to the Lutheran doctrine, he says “it involes the physical im- 
possibility that attributes are separated from the substances 
of which they are the manifestation.” This objection pro- 
ceeds on the ground that it is impossible to separate attri- 
butes or properties from substances to which they belong. 
This it is charged the Lutheran doctrine does. “According 
to the Lutheran doctrine, the attributes of the divine nature 
or essence are transferred to another essence.” “Then,” he 
argues, “the humanity of Christ has the attributes of his di- 
vinity without its essence.” If the humanity of Christ, in this 
transfer of divine attributes, is “without its [divine] essence,” 
of course the divine essence is not communicated to the human. 
Thus Dr. Hodge answers himself, and shows that according 
to the Lutheran view there is no such communication of the 
divine essence to the human as he has alleged. 
As Dr. Hodge has not given us a single quotation from the 
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Formula of Concord to support his allegation, we might safe- 
ly leave it to his own refutation, but to allow no room for 
any doubt in the case, the Formula of Concord will be allowed 
to speak for itself. 

“For, it is incontrovertibly true, quod propria non egredian- 
tur sua subjecta, that is, that each nature retains its essential 
properties, and that these are not separated and transferred 
from the one nature to the other, as water is poured from one 
vessel into another.” * * 

“We believe, teach, and confess, that * * these two 
natures in the person of Christ are never either separated or 
commingled with each other, nor is the one changed into the 
other; but each one remains in its nature and essence (in the 
person of Christ) to all eternity.” 

“And indeed, we have never understood these words (realis 
communicatio, or realiter communicari, that is, the communica- 
tion or communion which takes place in deed and in truth) 
concerning a physica communicatio vel essentialis transfusio, 
that is, concerning an essential, natural communion or effu- 
sion, through which the natures are mixed in their essence 
and in their essential properties.” 

“Tn no respect do we believe, teach, or confess, that there 
is such an effusion of the majesty of God and of. all its at- 
tributes into the human nature of Christ, that thereby the 
divine nature is weakened, or that thereby any portion of its 
attributes is so transferred to the human nature, as not to be 
retained in itself; or that the human nature has received in 
its substance and essence equal divine majesty.” ; 

Chemnitz, as he was one of the authors of the Formula of 
Concord, may be presumed to understand the views set forth 
in that document. So distinguished a scholar and theologian 
would hardly maintain one view in his theological writings, 
and help to put another and directly opposing one into the 
Formula of Concord. In his learned work, “De Duabus Nat- 
uris in Christo,” he opposes at length the very doctrine that 
Dr. Hodge ascribes to the Formula of Concord, in the compo- 
sition of which he took so prominent a part. Only a few 
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very brief quotations can here be given. He defines what 
we are to understand by an essential communication, or a commu- 
nication of essence, and argues at length against it. As to the 
communication which he does maintain between the two na- 
tures, he says, “If we are unable to explain or understand 
what kind of a communication it may be, or how it takes 
place, let it suffice for us to say that it is not natural or essen- 
tial.”’* 

“We say expressly, and with emphatic utterance profess in 
our churches, that their communication is not essential nor 
natural, that is, these attributes are not essentially nor natural- 
ly communicated to the assumed nature.”+ 

“Therefore the properties of the Divinity cannot be com- 
municated essentially to any one, unless at the same time the 
very essence of divinity be communicated. If therefore the 
proper attributes of the Divinty were essentially communica- 
ted to the humanity, the natures in the person of Christ 
would no longer be distinct and diverse. * * But neither 
has the divine nature of the Logos severed from itself its 
properties, nor divested itself of them, and transfused them 
essentially into the assumed human nature. * * For thus an 
abolition or diminution of the divine nature would take 
place, and a conversion of the humanity into the divinity. 
* * In this respect, therefore, the essential communication 
of the attributes of the divinity is clearly enough rejected.” 





*Chemnitz De Duabus Naturis in Christo. Ed. fol. 1591, p. 112: “Si 
non possemus exponere aut intelligere, qualis sit hac communicatio, aut 
quomodo fiat, sufficeret nobis dicere, non esse physicam aut essentialem.’’ 

tidem p. 103: ‘‘Diserte dicimus, ac sonora voce in nostris ecclesiis pro- 
fitemur, eorum communicationem, nec essentialem, nec physicam esse, nec 
essentialiter, nec physice ea assumpte nature communicari.”’ 

tIdem p. 103: ‘‘Idiomata igitur Divinitatis non possunt essentialiter alicui 
communicari, nisi simul ipsa essentia Divinitatis communicetur * * Si 
ergo attributa Deitatis propria, humanitati essentcaliter communicarentur, 
Nature non amplius essent in persona Christi distincte et diverse * * 
Nee vero divina natura Aoydv, idiomata sua a se separavit, aut illis se 
exuit, atque ea in assumptam naturam essentialiter transfudit * * Ita 
enim facta esset, vel abolitio, vel imminutio divine nature, et conversio 
humanitatis in Divinitatem. * * Hac ergo ratione, essentialis commu- 
nicatio attributorum Deitatis, satis diserte rejicitur.’’ 
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The various results involved in a communication of the 
divine essence are summed up and all declared to be “rejected 
and condemned, in the one brief statement, “when we say 
that this communication is not essential nor natural.”* 

On what principle Dr. Hodge insists on attributing to wri- 
tings and their authors views which are expressly opposed, 
rejected, and condemned by them, we are at a loss to under- 
stand. 

2. Dr. Hodge proceeds: “The one (essence) interpene- 
trates the other. They ‘are mixed’ (commiscentur).” The 
quotation of the Latin word commiscentur seems designed to 
confirm and strengthen the translation “are mixed.” In the 
treatment of so profound a mystery the authors doubtless felt 
pressed in the use of words, and experienced what Augustine 
says, in treating of the trinity in unity in the Godhead— 
“ Magna prorsus inopia humanum laborat eloquium.” They may 
possibly have allowed themselves, sometimes, in guarding one 
extreme to press very closely on the other. But we agree with 
Dr. Hodge that they used “great skill” in the work. A very 
serious objection to Dr. Hodge’s quoting “commiscentur” in 
the way he does, to prove, that according to the Lutheran 
doctrine, the human and divine essences are mixed, is that he 
omits to quote the “negue” that precedes it. It is true the 
omission is not a large one, but it makes just the difference 
of “are Not mixed” instead of “are mixed,” so far as concerns 
their essence. The original German, a language with which 
Dr. Hodge seems perfectly familiar, has,simply “die Naturen 
nicht in ein Wesen, sondern, wie Dr. Luther schreibet, in eine 
Person gemenget”—the natures are not mingled in one es- 
sence, but as Dr. Luther writes, in one person. 

To guard against the very error charged, we find such 
statements as these in the Formula of Concord: “doch weder 
die Naturen, noch derselben Eigenschaften mit einander ver- 
mischet werden”—“ohn alle Vermischung oder Vergleichung 





*Chemnitz De Duabus Naturis in Christo. Ed. fol. 1591, p. 105. “Quae 
omnia brevi compendio comprehenduntur, quando dicimus, communica- 
tionem illam, nec essentialem nec physicam esse.”’ 
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derselben in ihrem Wesen, Gemeinschaft haben.” Like ex- 
pressions are frequent in the book. 

It is true that the Formula or Concord does once use the 
word “miztio” in explaining the wonderful union in the Per- 
son of Christ, but the authors justify themselves by ancient 
ecclesiastical usage, and the meaning attached to the term. 
They say, “On account of this personal union and communi- 
cation, the ancient teachers of the Church frequently, before 
and since the Council ef Chalcedon, used the word miztio 
(mingling), in an appropriate sense, and with due distinction. 
And for the confirmation of this fact, many testimonies, if it 
were necessary, could be produced from the writings of the 
Fathers.” They certainly took unusual pains to conceal their 
meaning, if they designed to teach any such doctrine as Dr. 
Hodge would have his readers believe. 

A most intimate union and communion between the human 
and the-divine natures in the Person of Christ is earnestly 
insisted on. The communication and union between the two 
natures are represented as closer and “far more exalted” than 
that between the soul and body. “Yet neither the natures 
themselves, nor their properties, are confounded (vermischet, 
confunderetur).” 

It may serve to remove some misapprehension and difficul- 
ties to simply state negatively what does not take place in 
this union and communication of the two natures—as the 
doctrine is distinctly taught in the Formula of Concord. 

1. There is no commingling of the two into one essence. 
“The divine and human natures are not commingled in one 
essence.” 

2. The one is not changed or converted into the other. “The 
one is not changed into the other.” 

3. Neither nature loses any of its properties. “Each na- 
ture retains its essential properties.” 

If Dr. Hodge objects to everything in the shape of a real, 
active communication between the two natures, does he ob- 
ject to the statement, “in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily ?” 

8. Again: “What the one does the other does.” This 
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statement is repeated and enlarged upon further on in the 
volume. According to this, Dr. Hodge thinks Lutherans be- 
lieve and teach, that the divine nature of Christ hungered, 
thirsted, suffered and died—in a word, did all that the human 
did. The one does nothing but what the other does. If we 
had met with this in some hastily written article, or present- 
ed by some one not familiar with the subject of Christian 
Doctrine, we should have felt some surprise, but we have no 
words to express our surprise at such a statement coming 
from the venerable Professor of Systematic Theology at 
Princeton. He must have read the Formula of Concord very 
carelessly, or else have forgotten what he read. In clear, un- 
mistakeable language it runs: “To suffer, to die, to ascend, 
to descend, to move from place to place, to hunger to thirst, 
to suffer from cold or heat, and the like, are attributes of the 
human nature, which never become the attributes of the divine 
nature.” 

“Tt is the person that does and suffers all things ; one thing, 
according to the one nature, another, according to the other nature. 
All this the learned well know.” 

“The Son of God himself suffered truly, yet according to his 
assumed human nature, and, according to our simple Christian 
Creed, he died truly, although the divine nature can neither suffer 
nor die.” 

It is needless to quote more on so plain a point. It would 
not perhaps be affirming too much to say, that Dr. Hodge can- 
not find, in any language or in any Church, a confession or 
doctrinal statement, that more fully and distinctly teaches 
the very opposite of what he has charged on the Formula of 
Concord. 

The Formula of Concord does teach, “with respect to the 
execution of the office of Christ, the person acts and operates, 
not in, with, through, or according to one nature alone; but 
in, with, according to, and through both natures; or as the 
Council of Chalcedon says, one nature worketh in communi- 
cation with the other, that which is appropriate to each one.” 

And again: “Since all the fulness of the Godhead dwells 
in Christ, Col. 2: 9, not as in holy men or angels, but bodily, 
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as in its own body, it shines forth with all its majesty, powér, 
glory, and operation, in the assumed human nature, voluntar- 
ily, when and as Christ pleases, exercising, showing, and per- 
fecting his divine power, glory and operation, in, with, and 
through this assumed human nature, as the soul in the body, 
ete.” 

But if Dr. Hodge objects to this, he must object to the 
Christology of his own Church, and take refuge in Nestor- 
ianism. 

To let our readers see how exactly the Lutheran statement 
here accords with the utterances of one of the most profound 
thinkers on the Reformed side, we introduce some quotations 
from that distinguished citizen and theologian, so lately gone 
to his rest—R. J. Breckenridge, D. D., LL. D. In his “Know- 
ledge of God Objectively Considered,” we read, p. 103: 

“We must bear in mind the intimate and mutual commu- 
nication with each other which these two distinct natures 
united in the person of Christ, must necessarily have by vir- 
tue of their union in that indissoluble manner. This ineffable 
communication takes place immediately in the person of the 
Son, in which they are united. Moreover, through the im- 
measurable fulness of the Holy Ghost with which the Son is 
replenished, he fills the human nature united with his nature, 
with all fulness of habitual grace. On the other hand, every 
act of every office of the Mediator, whether as a Prophet, or 
a Priest, or a King, finds expression in his estate of humilia- 
tion, through some service, or some suffering, peculiar to his 
human nature; and even in his state of exaltation, the same 
use and service, though not necessarily involved in every ex- 
pression of the Godhead of the Son, are of perpetual recur- 
rence in all that relates immediately to the salvation of the 
elect. At the same time, it is the divine nature which com- 
municates all their worth and dignity to all the acts of the 
Mediator, which find expression through the human nature ; 
which acts, however, could never have been performed, but 
for the human nature. God has but one nature, and man has 
but one nature; but the God-man has two natures, both of 
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which are equally his; and both constituting a single person- 
ality, their interecommunion is inconceivably complete.” 

Page 96: “All the office work of this Mediator, looking to 
the salvation of man, or having any bearing thereon, is not 
to be considered as the special work of one nature or the other 
nature indissolubly united in his person; but is to be consid- 
ered as the work of the person thus formed of these two na- 
tures, that is, the work of him who is God-man, the work of 
Immanuel, the work of the Mediator. We are not to divide 
our Saviour, for his fitness to be our Saviour lies precisely in 
this, that the two natures are hypostatically united in him. - 
There are innumerable statements of the word of God, which 
place this whole subject in the clearest light; and there is 
not a single utterance of the Saviour himself either during 
his ministry, or after his resurrection, that can be made to 
signify a purpose on his part to divide his two natures, even 
in contemplation, in any thing that related to his Mediatorial 
work.” 

This has been pronounced good Lutheran doctrine, and we 
presume Dr. Hodge endorses it as orthodox. 

4. Still further: “The human is as truly divine as the eter- 
nal essence of the Godhead, except, that it is not divine ez se, 
but by communication.” Not satisfied with this sweeping 
statement, Dr. Hodge adds some comments, p. 417, under the 
head of “Remarks on the Lutheran Doctrine.” “His humanity 
is merged into divinity, and he becomes not God and man, 
but simply God, and we have lost our Saviour, the Jesus of 
the Bible, who was a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, who was one with us in his humanity, and therefore 
can sympathize with us and save us.” 

We confess to a feeling bordering on impatience as we read 
this. It is utterly unaccountable to us, that such a statement 
should proceed from such a source. Dr. Hodge might just as 
well tell his readers that the Nicene, or the Athanasian Creed 
teaches the Arian Doctrine, or that the Westminster Confes- 
sion supports Arminianism. Indeed the latter would not be 
so serious an error as Dr. Hodge has allowed himself to fall 
into; for the difference between the Calvinistic and Armin- 
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jan systems does not touch any such fundamental points as 
that of the doctrine of the Person of Christ, nor would even 
Dr..Hodge say that Arminians “have lost our Saviour, the 
Jesys of the Bible.” 

But on what is this extraordinary statement based? Let 
us once more appeal to the document from which Dr. Hodge 
professes to get his views of Lutheran Doctrine. Here is a 
specimen of its emphatic language. ‘Jn no manner shall there 
be made or admitted a conversion, or confusion, or an equalization 
of the natures-in Christ or of their essential properties.” 

“For this reason, there is and remains in Christ only one 
divine omnipotence, power, majesty, and glory, WHICH Is THE 
PROPERTY OF THE DIVINE NATURE ALONE.” 

“We believe, teach, and confess, that now in this one undi- 
vided person of Christ, there are two distinct natures: the 
divine, which is from eternity, and the human, which in time 
was assumed in the unity of the person of the Son of God. 
And these two natures in the person of Christ are never either 
separated, or commingled with each other, nor is the one 
changed into the other; BUT EACH ONE REMAINS IN ITS NATURE 
AND ESSENCE, IN THE PERSON OF CHRIST TO ALL ETERNITY.” 

Much more of the same character might be quoted, and 
not one sentence can be found in real conflict with it. We 
deem it unnecessary to argue the case, or to enter into any 
detailed refutation. It is enough to ask the reader to exam- 
ine the language of Dr. Hodge, and then that of the Formula 
of Concord—to look upon that picture, and then upon this. 

As we believe that Dr. Hodge is a sincere friend of sound 
doctrine, and possesses that charity which rejoices in the 
truth, we are happy to assure him that the Formula of Con- 
cord, so far from leaving us without a sympathizing Saviour, 
having our nature as his own, expressly teaches, that “the 
Son of God truly suffered for us, but nevertheless according 
to the property of his human nature, which he assumed in the 
unity of his divine nature and made his own, so that he might be 
able to suffer and become, as our high-priest, the cause of our re- 
conciliation with God: and that now “after the resurrection 
from the dead,” having “laid aside the form of a servant, yet 
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did not lay aside the human nature—FoR THIS HE RETAINS TO 
ETERNITY.” 

Passing over several other points in the statement very 
open to criticism and objection, we have, as last, 

5. “Nevertheless Christ while here on earth, and even when 
in the womb of the Virgin, was as to his soul and body every- 
where present.” Again: “This, however, supposes the whole 
earthly life of Christ to be an illusion. There could be no 
growth or development of his human nature. He was om- 
niscient when an unborn infant. * * If this be so he 
never suffered or died, and there has been no redemption 
through his blood.” 

We must again plead ignorance of anything like this in 
the Formula of Concord. There are some statements, that 
taken by themselves, may appear rather strong, but not 
stronger than may be found in the writings of others never 
suspected of any such views—and not any more liable to ob- 
jection than forms of expression used by Dr. Hodge himself 
in this same volume. 

It may be too much to ask of Dr. Hodge that the Formula 
of Concord be considered consistent with itself throughout. 
But it is not too much to ask that it be not, needlessly and 
without good reason, considered inconsistent or self-contra- 
dictory. The presumption is that the men who drew it up 
with so much care, did not contradict themselves on so vital 
a point ; and we find proof abundant that they incorporated 
views the very opposite of those attributed to them by Dr. 
Hodge. Thus, they say of Christ, that he was “a true man, 
born of the blessed Virgin”—that “in this one undivided per- 
son of Christ, there are two distinct natures, the divine and 
the human”—that it belongs to the human nature “‘to be finite, 
and circumscribed * * to move from place to place, etc.” 

Dr. Hodge says, “There could be no growth or develop- 
ment of his human nature. He was omniscient and omnipo- 
tent when an unborn infant.” The Formula says, “He truly 
increased in all wisdom and favor with God and man”—Dr. 
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Hodge informs us, “The Bible says he increased in know- 
ledge.” The Formula of Concord says the very same. 

Among the “false doctrines” set forth in order as “rejected 
and condemned” in the Formula of Concord, is the very one 
that Dr. Hodge says it teaches, viz.: 

“That Christ does not possess a true human nature consist- 
ing of body and soul as Marcion vainly imagined.” And, 

“That the human nature in Christ has become an infinite 
essence or being like the divine, and that owing to this effu- 
sion upon or in the human nature, of this essential and com- 
municated power or property, and its separation from God, 
the human nature at length is, like the divine nature, present 
everywhere.” 

It would seem useless for men to employ language to set 
forth their views, if they are to be held as teaching what they 
distinctly deny, and denying what they are at pains to teach. 
If the authors of the Formula of Concord had definitely un- 
dertaken to teach the very reverse of what Dr. Hodge alleges, 
they could hardly have succeeded better than they have. 

Instead of dwelling any longer on particular parts of this 
statement to show its fallacious character, we will present in 
one comprehensive view what ought to satisfy all candid 
minds. To illustrate and confirm the doctrines concerning 
the Person of Christ as contained in the Formula of Concord, 
Chemnitz and Andrea drew up a “Catalogue of Testimonies” 
from the Scriptures and the early Fathers and Councils. 
This was printed as an Appendix to the book, and is to be 
found in the best editions of the Formula of Concord. In an 
introductory paragraph they say : 

“The fact that in the Book of Concord, in treating of the 
unity of the person of Christ, and of the difference between 
his two natures, as well as of their essential attributes, no de- 
viation has been made from the manner in which the ancient, 
orthodox Church, the Fathers of the same, and the Councils, 
have spoken concerning these points; namely, that there are 
not two persons, but one Christ, and in this person two dis- 
tinct natures, the divine and the human, which are neither 
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separated nor commingled, nor changed the one into the 
other, but that each nature has and retains its essential at- 
tributes, and does not lay them off in eternity ; and that the 
essential attributes of the one nature, which are truly and 
rightly ascribed to the whole person, never become the attri- 
butes of the other nature, the following testimonies of the 
ancient, pure Councils prove.” 

It may be imagined by those who have not investigated 
the subject, that so distinguished an author as Dr. Hodge 
would not make such statements without sufficient warrant, 
and that there must be other passages in the Formula of Con- 
cord to support his declarations. We can only say that we 
know of none, and as he has not produced them, we cannot 
be expected to prove a negative. The passages he quotes fail 
to prove a single point that has been noticed, and both the 
letter and the spirit of the Formula are opposed to his inter- 
pretation of its meaning. 

It is not our purpose in this article to criticise Dr. Hodge’s 
statements of the Reformed view, or what he teaches as the 
true doctrine of the Person of Christ. But it is a little sur- 
prising to find him, while objecting to the language employed 
by Lutherans, using terms as open to criticism as any to which 
he objects. Thus, he fully justifies “the forms of expression,” 
“the blood of God,” “God the mighty Maker died,” etc., and 
says, they “are in accordance with the scriptural usage.” And 
argues: “If it be right to say “God died,” it is right to say 
“He was born.” * * It is, therefore, correct to say that 
Mary was the mother of God.” 

Such forms of expression have failed to receive the sanction 
of some of the most sober and judicious theologians in the 
Lutheran Church, yet Dr. Hodge pronounces them “scrip- 
tural” and “correct.” We should think that after endorsing 
such expressions as “God was born,” “God died,” “Mary the 
mother of God,” he would find no difficulty in any statement 
of the Formula of Concord on the same general subject. For 
ourselves we must say we find Dr, Hodge’s statements as 
hard to digest as anything in the Formula of Concord. 

Logical deductions, too, could be easily made from some of 
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his statements. Take the following as an illustration. He 
says: “Another obvious inference from this doctrine is that 
the man Christ Jesus is the object of religious worship. To 
worship in the religious sense of the word, is to ascribe divine 
perfections to the object. The possession of those perfections, is, 
therefore the only proper ground for such worship.” This hardly 
needs a deduction. According to Dr. Hodge's logic, the man 
Christ Jesus must be in possession of divine perfections. Has 
any Lutheran divine maintained more than this ? 

In regard to “the exaltation of the Human Nature of 
Christ,” he says, “the humanity of Christ in virtue of its union 
with his divine nature is immeasurably exalted in dignity 
and worth, and even power over every intelligent creature.” The 
humanity of Christ is then ‘immeasurably exalted in dignity, 
worth and power,’ not only above what properly belongs toa 
mere human nature like ours, but “over all intelligent crea- 
tures,” including angels, principalities and powers in heavenly 
places. This sounds very much like the doctrine taught in the 
Formula of Concord. Place along side of it the full state- 
ment from the Formula, and it will be found that they do 
not very widely differ, except that the latter is much more 
fully expressed and carefully guarded. “For the holy Scrip- 
tures, and the ancient Fathers, upon the authority of the 
Scriptures, testify forcibly that the human nature in Christ, 
for the reason and from the circumstance, that it is personally 
united with the divine nature, in Christ, (having laid aside 
the form of a servant and the state of humiliation, being now 
glorified, and exalted to the right hand of the majesty and 
power of God,) has received over and above its natural, essen- 
tial, and permanent human properties, also special, high, 
great, supernatural, inscrutable, ineffable, heavenly preroga- 
tives and pre-eminence in majesty, glory, power, and might, 
above all that can be named, not only in this world, but also 
in that which is to come, (Eph. 1: 21;) so that the human 
nature in Christ (in its measure and mode) was associated in 
the execution of the office of Christ, and also has its efficacy, 
that is, its virtue and operation, not only from, and according 
to, its natural, essential properties, or so far only as its abil- 
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ity extends, but chiefly from, and according to, the majesty, 
the glory, the power, and the might which it has received 
through the personal union, the glorification and exaltation.” 

Dr. Hodge has a very simple and easy way of disposing of 
the difficulties which beset this sublime and mysterious doc- 
trine, and of determining the question in dispute in favor of 
his own view. He says: “The bible teaches that the eternal 
Son of God became man by taking to himself a true body and 
a reasonable soul, and so was and continues to be, God and 
man, in two entire distinct natures, and one person forever. 
Whatever is beyond this, is mere speculation. * * The 
Lutheran theologians insist on explaining that fact. * * 
Why can they not receive the fact that two natures are uni- 
ted in Christ without philosophizing about it?”’* On the 
other hand he tells us: “At the time of the Reformation the 
Reformed adhered strictly to the doctrine of tlie early 
Church. * * The Reformed taught what the first six 
general councils taught, and what: the Church universal re- 
ceived,—neither more nor less.” 

It is decidedly refreshing, after reading Dr. Hodge’s long 
_ discussions on the theories of “original sin,” “inability,” “free 
agency,” “election,” “the atonement,” etc., and knowing how 
tenaciously he advocates and defends certain theological and 
metaphysical views, to hear him gravely objecting to “phi- 
losophizing” about the person of Christ, and insisting on ad- 
hering to “the simplicity of the gospel.” The ponderous 
work of Dr. Hodge on “Systematic Theology” is the best reply 
to his objections on this score. 

But waiving this, the statements just quoted hardly com- 
port with fairness and candor. Dr. Hodge gives us the His- 
tory of Doctrines, as well as the doctrines themselves, in his 
work, and asks us to believe that the Reformed view is “the 
doctrine of the early Church” * * and of “the Church uni- 
versal.” If so, of course the Lutheran view is held to be a 
departure from the common Christian faith, and we are told, 
was “introduced at the time of the Reformation.” This is, 
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we repeat, hardly a fair statement of the simple facts in the 
case, and such as we have a right to expect in a work com- 
bining the History of Doctrine with Systematic Theology. 

Dr. Hodge, of course, very well knows that the authors of 
the Formula of Concord set up the very same claim for their 
view of the Person of Christ that he does for the Reformed. 
They appeal, again and again, to the Scriptures, the Fathers, 
and Councils. They say: “The Christian Church has ever 
believed and maintained with great simplicity, that the di- 
vine and human natures in the person of Christ, are so united 
as to have a real communication with each other ;” and “that 
nothing new, either in doctrine or in the form and manner of 
expression, has been introduced into the said book, but that 
this mystery is taught and treated even in the same manner 
as, first of all the the holy Scriptures, and afterwards the an- 
cient orthodox Church, have taught.” 

That the “Church universal” is not all on the side repre- 
sented by Dr. Hodge, and that the “early Church” was not so 
perfectly one with the Reformed in later tinies, might easily 
be shown. If Dr. Hodge had taken the trouble to look into 
the “Catalogue of Testimonies” appended to the best editions 
of the Formula of Concord, even without going any farther, 
he would have found enough to have called for a modification 
of his statement. Neander, whose learning and singular 
freedom from prejudice are unquestioned, gives a somewhat 
different account of the views prevalent in the early Church.* 
He says: “The peculiar manner in which the three Cappado- 
cian Fathers, and especially Grreory of Nyssa and Grecory 
Naztanzvus elaborated the doctrine, had a great influence on 
the development of the Oriental Church. Like Origen, they 
aimed at proving that the Logos has united himself with a 
sensuous nature, by means of a rational human soul. The 
essential point in this union, the mark of a true personal 
unity, they made to consist in all parts of human nature be- 
ing penetrated by the divine Essence. This penetration took 
place at the birth of Christ, but its complete consequences 
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were not developed till after the Resurrection, and with the 
glorification of Christ his body was also glorified.” 

Again, p. 339: “We see from this, what statements of this 
doctrine were regarded as essentially Christian in the Western 
Church before the Nestorian controversy ; they were these— 
that in Christ two natures are joined in one substance ; that 
the Word and the Flesh are so united that each substance re- 
mains with its proper completeness, without mutual encroach- 
ment; that the Divinity is communicated to the Humanity, 
and the Humanity to the Divinity; that Christ did not ad- 
vance to Divinity through certain degrees and times, and was 
not in two different states before and after the Resurrection, 
but always possessed the same perfection and power.” 

As our design has not been to defend the Lutheran view, 
or to criticise the Reformed, but simply to notice Dr. Hodge’s 
statement of the Lutheran doctrine, we will not pursue the 
subject any further. It is a matter deeply to be regretted, 
that in a great work of such sterling merit, and likely to be 
so widely circulated, such erroneous statements should have 
found a place. They cannot help the cause of truth, but 
may, and will, aid in perpetuating misconceptions and false 
judgments. Had Dr. Hodge seen fit to give a fair statement 
of the doctrine contained in the Formula of Concord, and 
then employed all his powers to refute it, no one on the Lu- 
theran side could or would have objected. Indeed we should 
have been glad to see a theologian like Dr. Hodge bring all 
his learning, good sense, and critical judgment to the discus- 
sion of this subject, and we feel a real disappointment at the 
manner in which he has attempted to dispose of it. He has 
chosen the beaten path, and missed a valuable opportunity of 
giving the world a substantial contribution to a most impor- 
tant doctrine. The subject is one which has engaged the 
attention of the profoundest thinkers in the Church from the 
earliest times to the present day. The numerous works, both 
in Europe and this country, bearing on the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ, show that it still engages the attention of 
thoughtful men. The question of questions is, “What think 
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ye of Christ?” ‘Without controversy great is the mystery 
of godliness: God was manifest in the flesh.” 

But Dr. Hodge has not even taken the pains to state dis- 
tinetly the difference between the Reformed view, and that 
set forth in the Formula of Concord as Lutheran. This is so 
briefly and clearly done in the Formula itself, that we quote 
it for the benefit of readers who may not have the book at 
hand. 

“THE CHIEF QUESTION IN THIS CONTROVERSY.” 

“The principal subject of debate, was :— Whether the divine 
and human natures, as also the properties of each, on account 
of the personal union, have communion with each other real- 
iter, that is, in deed and in truth, in the person of Christ, and 
how far this communion extends.” 

It will be understood that there is no dispute between the 
Lutherans and Reformed about any of the points deemed 
fundamental by both parties—as the Supreme Divinity and 
perfect humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ, the union of the 
two natures, divine and human, in one Person, and the dis- 
tinction of these natures so that they are not compounded or 
mixed in one essence. They both accept fully the decisions 
of the Council of Chalcedon, and agree in the points stated. 
But, what the effect of the union of the two natures has been, 
whether the divine and human have real communion with 
each other, and if so, how far this communion extends, these 
are the points to be settled. If Dr. Hodge thinks he has dis- 
posed of the subject satisfactorily, we beg to assure him and 
his readers that there are others, who with all respect for his 
acknowledged ability, and profound regard for his elevated 
Christian character, deem his statement of the Lutheran doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ as having scarcely the semblance 
of truth, and his discussion of it as failing even to touch the 
real points at issue. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Few persons have any adequate idea of the immense num- 
ber of books prepared in our day for the young. It is only 
by a broad and careful view of the publishing business, that 
the facts in the case are seen. Of the issues of the press, now 
so surprisingly rapid, and covering the multiplied depart- 
ments of science and literature, an astonishing proportion is 
of this class. Many of our largest publishing houses—and 
some of them are mammoth establishments—make books for 
the young almost their entire business. They are at work in 
all our great cities, north, south, east and west. Hundreds 
on hundreds of authors are employed in writing them, and 
they are published and sent out as fast as steam can print 
them. Besides these publishing houses, there are denomina- 
tional and co-operative associations whose giant establishments 
pour forth fresh volumes by the thousands. Importation 
from across the seas, adds immensely to the supply. All this 
is a new thing. Within the memory of many of us it was 
not so. Children’s books were the exception. They were 
rare, as well as often very dull. The art of pleasing and in- 
structing the little ones by books, had not yet been learned. 
The children are now seen to have rights, or at least wishes 
and interests, that the business world is bound to respect. 
This new era has come in with the Sunday School. Juvenile 
literature has originated and grown mostly in this connec- 
tion. The fact, so novel and impressive, is a cheering one.. 
It is full of hope for the Church and the world. It is signifi- 
eant of new and better views of duty. It shows that the 
Church is learning the grand importance of building up:- 
character aright from its very foundation. Taken in connec- 
tion with the great Sunday School movement itself, with the 
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. special services appointed for children, the renewed attention 
given to family nurture, and the manifold new forms of labor 
in the Church on behalf of the little ones, it affords evidence 
of a conviction, which we rejoice to see laying controlling 
hold of the Christian consciousness, that the world must be 
conquered for Christ nearer the cradle than heretofore ex- 
pected. 

But in the midst of all this, a great evil has become mani- 
fest. A blighting element has stolen into the movement. 
The evil is full of danger, and cannot fail to awaken serious 
apprehensions. Unless it be fully recognized, and the remedy 
applied with firmness, the best fruits of the Sunday School 
work must be withered. Its expected blessings will turn 
into injury. The danger is in the Library. It cannot be 
disguised that, in a very large proportion, the books now put 
into our Sunday School libraries are utterly unfit for the 
place, and destructive of the very ends for which alone the 
libraries should be put there. No one that understands the 
influence of the children’s reading on the formation of their 
doctrinal views, mental habits, and moral character, can look 
upon our general Sunday School literature without a feeling 
of sadness, and almost dismay. 

1. The use of fiction is out of all proper proportion. The 
Sunday School library, as now ordinarily selected, shows long 
rows of religious novels. Often the shelves contain little 
else. We are far from saying that fiction should never be 
employed as the vehicle of religious instruction. The imagi- 
nation should not be excluded from the privilege of serving 
Christ. But, with the young, fiction needs to be used with 
caution and moderation. Our juvenile literature is, however, 
now made up almost entirely of fictitious stories. No other 
books are popular. The demand creates the supply, and the 
supply is, in turn, feeding the desire that still calls for more. 
It is not the fault of writers and publishers, so much as of 
the Churches. Publishers will not print what will not sell. 
Writers will not write it—if they can help it. Almost every 
book for the young must now be a story, with its plot, arti- 
ficial characters, and high excitement. Not a few are mere 
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sensational love stories, or representations of strange and un- 
healthy adventure, seasoned with some pious phrases and a 
little pious sentiment. Many of these books, even when 
written in the interest of religion, give altogether unnatural 
and false views of life, impracticable and impossible. The 
child is taken out of the real matter-of-fact world, to which 
he belongs, and entertained with pictures of life, duty, char- 
acter, and victories, that can only mislead and injure. The 
portraitures are unlike any thing really found in the world. 
Truthfulness of representation is continually sacrificed to the 
need of excitement. The very piety that is pictured and 
held up to view, is often imaginary, untrue, and impossible. 
It can never be realized, and it would often be a pity if it 
could. It is not the piety that is needed for this world, and 
has no warrant in Holy Scripture. If the young do not con- 
ceive an aversion to piety, from these fancy pictures of 
unearthly goodness, trial, and suffering heroism, the only 
other result must be a feeling of despair, and discouragement 
of effort to reach it. 

Even on grounds apart from this, this mass of fiction is 
intolerable. It is a deadly foe to mental growth and vigor. 
Light and trashy, as most of it is, exciting to the emotions, 
and demanding no effort of thought, it forms the mind to 
habits terribly in the way of the real, solid work required for 
its right education and development. These story-books 
have already fostered such a taste, that Sunday School schol- 
ars generally turn away from every thing else. Books of 
real and useful knowledge, are left stand unsoiled on the 
shelves, while the volumes of stories are carried off and read 
till worn to pieces. Almost the only mental food taken by 
the young, they sink the mind into a sickly feebleness, render 
it indisposed, if not wholly incapable of real, healthy, strong 
mental effort, and introduce the worst results of novel read- 
ing into the very midst of the Sabbath School. Viewed 
simply in the effect on the mind, the result is most disastrous. 
We have known parents who have been compelled to see the 
enfeebling influence on the child’s intellect to such a sad de- 
gree, as to make them feel obliged to cut off the supply of 
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that kind of mental dissipation, until the tone of the child’s 
mind was recovered. When the Sunday School library works 
such results as these, so in conflict with the necessary educa- 
tional development that belongs to the years of youth, unfit- 
ting for the sober, earnest work of life, it is high time that a 
remedy should be applied. 

2. There is another class of books, to which attention is 
needed. They are such as leave out of view the supernatural 
in religion. Under an appearance of fine pious sentiment, 
they teach only natural religion. Often well written and at- 
tractive, their pictures of religion are made up wholly of 
natural amiabilities, virtues, and good deeds. The entire 
work of being good, doing good, and accomplishing the mis- 
sion of life, is left unconnected, in their representations, with 
any distinctively Christian doctrines. They hint of no need 
of salvation from sin, and the renewal of the heart by divine 
grace. What are known, among orthodox Christians, as the 
great fundamental, saving truths of the cross, are all ignored 
or kept out of view. There is no Christ in them, and reli- 
gion and morality are taken wholly out of the realm of the 
supernatural and divine. We are far, indeed, from maintain- 
ing, that a Sunday School book must contain a formulated 
doctrinal system, or present Scripture truths in regular didac- 
tic form. This should not be looked for. It is impracticable. 
Christ himself taught by facts, and parables, and nature’s 
voices. But this isa question, not of form or manner, but of 
substance. These books, to which we object, leave out the 
only saving truths of Christianity, and form the thinking of 
the young in the moulds of a mere naturalism. They create 
a deep and decisive impression, to which the tendency in hu- 
man nature is very strong, that if morality, honesty, kindness 
and amiability be cultivated, man is all right with God and 
safe for heaven. There is a great deal of this sort of juvenile 
literature, in which the youthful mind is made oblivious to 
the truths of sin, the atonement, human helplessness, the 
need of renewal by the Holy Spirit, of faith, and sanctifica- 
tion. Under the influence of Unitarian teaching, and the 
false liberalism of our times, and the desire of writers and 
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publishers to accommodate the large class of those whose 
skepticism rejects a Divine Christ, and the old orthodox doc- 
trines, thousands of volumes of this non-Christian literature 
are put into the market. Those whose responsible duty it is, 
to select the reading of the tens of thousands of children col- 
lected in the Sunday School, will have to be on their guard 
against it. 

It must be remembered that its influence is not simply 
negative—leaving the young unimpressed with a sense of 
their need of Christ and His saving grace. It may, perhaps, 
be urged, that not every book need teach the way of salva- 
tion, and that if it teaches a good morality, it is a good and 
serviceable book. This is very true. Volumes of this kind 
have their rightful place in the library. But there is a feature 
of many of them—and this marks precisely the class to be 
avoided—that their attractive and saving morality is con- 
stantly represented as rooted only in natural traits and 
powers, They picture human nature as itself blossoming out 
into these graces, to which the gates of blessedness are opened. 
Their teaching turns, thus, into a positive form. It fixes in 
the mind an impression, that morality, honesty, external vir- 
tue, is all that is needed. It teaches to rest in these things. 
If our Sunday Schools are Christian, and are not to teach a 
merely refined heathen humanism, they must guard against 
the danger that is entering in this way. The literature for 
our Sunday Schools, like the Sunday School itself, has a dis- 
tinct and definite end to accomplish. It is not to teach the 
children history, or science, or business, or even a human mo- 
rality, but to bring them to Christ, and salvation through His 
grace. This is its highest design. The library must have 
nothing in conflict with this. The right books for it are such 
as, at least in general spirit and implication, enforce the great 
doctrines of Christ, and help to impress the mind with the 
truth that there is no safety except through the blood of atone- 
ment, and no “life” except that which is lived “by the faith 
of the Son of God.” We want a Sunday School literature 
thoroughly pervaded by the cardinal truths and positive 
teachings of Christianity. 
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3. Worse than the trashy novelettes, and the impotent sen- 
timentalism of a Christless morality, there are some books that 
teach positive, and sometimes deadly, error. No one that 
scans the publications of our day, can fail to be convinced 
that a fearful amount of false doctrine is appearing in them. 
Its forms are protean. The infidelity of the times is well 
skilled in the methods inserting difficulties, doubts, and 
unbelief into the mind of the young. Much of current liter- 
ature carries the poison of scientific and rationalistie skepti- 
cism. The false teaching that appears in works for the 
learned, is often passed down, by the writers of juvenile 
books, to the young. Many who undertake to write for chil- 
dren, have very crude notions of gospel truth, and go far 
astray when they attempt to illustrate it. Not a few writers 
are persons who have let slip the “form of sound words.” 
Is it to be wondered at, that they often present “another gos- 
pel,” or poison their books with doctrinal unsoundness? 
Especially are sad errors abundant in what pretends to be an 
application of Scripture truth to practical life. The views of 
life presented, and the counsels given, in hundreds of these 
books, are often in boldest contrast with the teaching of the 
Sacred Oracles. When we remember that error, or untruth, 
is always unhealthy, that, put into the minds of the young 
when their views are forming and their character is taking 
shape, it can never be harmless, and may give the incipient 
direction which shall ultimately wreck the immortal soul, too 
great care cannot be exercised, to keep false teachings from 
the shelves of the children’s library. 

A book is a great teacher to a child. He takes it to his 
home. He reads it in his quiet hours. His mind is receptive 
and trustful. It excites his interest, and he will take in 
its teachings, whether they be doctrines of devils, or saving 
truths of Christ. They will color his spirit, and be woven 
into his life. “One strong, bad book may turn a young man’s 
feet toward hell.” A good one may sow in his heart the seed 
that the blessing of the Spirit may quicken into the fruitage 
of eternal life. The power of what the young read is measure- 
less. The Sunday School Library has become the centre of a 
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mighty influence. Life and death are in it. The welfare 
and salvation of thousands of the children are connected 
with it. The Church’s prosperity and victories are involved 
in it. The Church can better neglect to attend to some other 
matters, than the character of its Sunday School books. 


ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We give the following list of noticeable books published during the 
quarter. 


AMERICAN, 


Brsiicat AnD THEotocicat.—The second volume of Prof. Hodge’s great 
work, Systematic Theology; Faith of Abraham and of Christ, His 
Seed in the Coming Kingdom of God on Earth, by Rev. Henry Dana 
Ward, A. M: The Seal of Heaven, or the impression of Divine Truth on 
a Candid Mind, by Rev. J. B. Jeter, D. D.; The New Testament for En- 
glish Readers a brief Commentary for popular use, by Henry Alford, 
D. D., Dean of Canterbury, 2 vols.; The Metaphors of St. Paul, and 
Companions of St. Paul, by John 8. Howson, D. D., with Introduction 
by Prof. H. B. Hackett, D. D., from Boston Tract Society; The Divinity 
of Christ, an examination of Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lectures on the 
Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by a Clergyman of the 
Church of England, presenting a rationalistic and Unitarian view; Johan- 
nic Baptism, by Dr. J. W. Dale; another vol. of Lange’s Commentary, 
containing Joshua, Judges, and Ruth; the Life of Christ, by Dr. J. P. 
Lange, translated, and published by Smith, English & Co., for account of 
which see Book Notices in this number; God with us, or the Person and 
Work of Christ, an examination of Dr. Bushnell’s “Vicarious Sacrifice,’’ 
by Alvah Hovey, D. D., President of Newton Theological Institution; 
The Infinite and the Finite, by Theophilus Parsons, a small book in the 
interest of Swedenborgianism; Christian Theology and Modern Skepti- 
cism, by the Duke of Somerset, from a rationalistic stand-point; Legends 
of the Patriarchs and Prophets, and other Old Testament Characters, 
from various sources, by Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould, M. A.; the fourth volume 
of Harper’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lat- 
erature, by Drs. McClintock and Strong, (since Dr. McClintock's death, by 
Dr. Strong, Profs. A. J. Schem and J. H. Warman); Science and Reve- 
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lation. by Rev. Joseph H. Wyte, M. D., another book intended to show 
their substantial agreement. 

EccesiasticaL —A Comparative History of Religions, by James C. 
Moffat, D. D., of Princeton Theological Seminary; The Christian Mar- 
riage Ceremony, its History, Significance and Curiosities, Ritual, Practi- 
val, and Archeological Notes. and Text of the English, Roman, Greek, 
and Jewish Ceremonies, by J. Foote Bingham, D. D.; History of the Cross, 
the Pagan Origin, and idolatrous adoption and worship of the Image, by 
Rev. Henry Dana Ward; The Papal System, from its origin to the present 
time, a historical sketch of every Doctrine, Claim, and Practice of the 
Church of Rome, by Wm. Cathart, Pastor of 2nd Baptist Church, Phila. ; 
The Passion Play at Oberammergau, by Rev. Gerald Molloy, D. D., with 
12 Photographs of Scenes and Characters from life. 

Scrence ano Prttosopny.—Insects at Home. by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., 
F. L. S., &€., a vol of 671 pages, with upwards of 700 illustrations, is a 
popular account of Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Transformation; 
Physiology of the Soul and Instinct, as Distinguished from Materialism, 
with a supplementary Demonstration of the Divine Communication of the 
Narratives of the Creation and the Flood, by Martyn Paine, M. D., LL.D., 
Prof. in the Medical Department of the University of New York, is pub- 
lished by the Harpers, and noticed in this number; Fires¢de Science, a 
series of Popular Scientific-Essays on subjects connected with every-day 
life, by James R. Nichols, A. M., M. D., is issued by Hurd & Houghton; 
Max Miiller’s Lectures on the Sctence of Religion, is published by C. 
Scribner & Co.; Water and Land, by Jacob Abbott, is the third vol. of 
his series of ‘‘Science for the Young.’’ Prof. Bascom has revised and en- 
larged his Asthetics, or the Science of Beauty. 

Historica aNp Brocrapauicat.—The first volume of a Life of Charles 
Dickens, by John Forster, by Lippincott & Co.; the second volume of 
Taine’s History of English Literature, covering the period between Dry- 
den and Tennyson; Curtius’ History of Greece, translated by William 
Ward, M. A, and published in this country by Chas. Scribner & Co.; first 
and second vols. of Tyerman’s Life and Times of John Wesley, from the 
press of Harper & Brothers, (see Book Notices); the first volume of the 
Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America, by Henry Wilson, of the 
U. S. Senate, to be completed in three volumes; Recollections of Past 
Infe, by Sir Henry Holland, a well known physician of London, a volume 
of reminiscences of distinguished men and women, countries visited, &c.; 
The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland—Swift, Flood, Grattan, 
O'Connell, by W. E. H. Lecky; the fourth volume of Mr. Edward A. Free- 
man’s History of the Norman Conquest, leaving but one more to complete 
the work; Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries: their Age and Uses, 
by James Ferguson, with 234 illustrations, being a discussion of the ear- 
liest monuments of the race. 

Portry.—In The Divine Tragedy, Longfellow has given the public an- 
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other poem, through J. R. Osgood & Co. Landmarks, is a volume of 
poems by John J. Piatt, made up of short pieces. Poems, by Mrs. Julia 
R. C. Dorr, author of “Sybil Huntingdon,’’ is published by Lippincott 
& Co. 

MisceLLangous.— The Wonders of Water, from the French of Gaston 
Tissandier, edited, with numerous additions by Prof. Schele De Vere, 
LL. D., the first of a new series of Scribner's ‘‘Illustrated Library of Won- 
ders;’"” Woman's Worth and Worthlessness, by Gail Hamilton; Seven 
Decades of the Union, by Henry A. Wise; Wild Men and Wild Beasts, 
or Scenes in Camp and Jungle, by Lieut. Col. Gordon Cumming, the sec- 
ond vol. of the Library of Travel, Exploration and Adventure, under the 
Editorship of Bayard Taylor; The Wonders of Vegetation, from the 
French of Fulgena Marion, edited with numerous additions by Schele De 
Vere, a second vol. of Scribner’s new series; Character, by Samuel Smiles, 
a work full of good instruction and counsel; The Abominattons of Modern 
Society, by Rev. T. D. Talmage; The Land of Desolation, being a Per- 
sonal Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Greenland, by Isaac J. 
Hayes, M. D., with illustrations; Arownd the World, by Edward D, G. 
Prime, highly illustrated; Radical Problems, by Rev. C. A. Bartol, D. D., 
a book in the spirit of intensest rationalism; A Voyage Around the 
World, by Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D. D. 


GERMAN. 


Brsiicat anv Taeotocicat.—On Deuteronomy there is a new work by 
Prof. Dr. P. Kleinert. He regards Samuel as the author of the book, and 
thinks the Pentateuch was completed not later than the days of king Hez- 
ekiah. Whilst carefully weighing the views of other writers on Deuteron- 
omy, the author bases his conclusions on a thorough study of the book 
itself. 

A book entitled ‘“‘The Poem of Job,’’ by A. Merx, contains the Hebrew 
text, a German translation, and critical Introduction. The author rejects 
the view held by some, that the book is a religious drama. 

H. Ewald, the celebrated orientalist, is writing a work on ‘“‘The Doctrine 
of God in the Bible, or the Theology of the Old and New Testaments.’’ 
The first volume giving the ‘‘Doctrine of the Word of God,” has been 
published; 674 pages. The author states that it is his aim to give a reli- 
able and clear science of Christianity. In doing this, he confines his in- 
vestigation to the theology contained in the Bible, the doctrine of God, 
the relation of man to God, the duties that result from this relation, and 
the doctrine of the Kingdom of God. This theology must be taken di- 
rectly from the Scriptures, since so many of the later doctrines are errone- 
ous. The author has spent his long life in the study of the Bible, and has 
written many critical, exegetical and historical works on the Scriptures, 
besides his learned works on grammar and philology. As far as mere 
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intellectual attainments are concerned, there are few men as well fitted to 
write on the subject of the work he is preparing. 

On the Jewish Passover and the Last Supper of Jesus a small book has 
appeared from the pen of Dr. Moritz Kirchner. From a careful study of 
the Talmud, the author comes to the conclusion that the gospel of John 
harmonizes with the other three gospels on the last Supper and the day of 
the crucifixion. 

“Christianity and Lutheranism,’’ by Prof. Dr. K. F. A. Kahnis, 317 
pages. There are nine chapters, on the following subjects: 1. The confes- 
sional tendency. 2. Christianity. 3. Protestantism and Lutheranism. 
4, The Scriptures and the Confession. 5. The Lutheran Doctrine of Jus- 
tification. 6. The Lutheran Doctrine of the Means of Grace. 7. The 
Lutheran Doctrine of Redemption. 8. The Church. 9. The Union (of 
different denominations). 

In spite of the fact that so many books on Luther and his work have 
lately appeared in Germany, Dr. C. Ackermann thinks that the great Re- 
former is not sufficiently appreciated by the German people. Some traits 
of his character are well known, but not the whole Luther. In the legion 
of works on the Reformer, Ackermann fails to find a full representation of 
his personality and greatness drawn from the original words of Luther 
himself. To supply this defect, A. is preparing a series of books on Luther, 
which are to give a full view of the entire man. The books are to consist 
of extracts from Luther’s writings, with brief introductions to make them 
more intelligible. The title of the series is: ‘‘Luther according to his en- 
tire worth and being, represented by extracts from his own writings.’’ 
The first number of the series is published, representing Luther in conflict, 
163 pages. This is to be followed by No. 2—Luther’s Faith and Chris- 
tianity. 3. Luther as Reformer in Church, School, and in the Home. 4. 
Luther’s Disposition and Talents. 5. Luthcr’s Predictions. 

Inturgy of the Reformers. By Hermann Jacoby, Prof. of Theol. in 
Kénigsberg. Of this work the first volume, 345 pages, has appeared. It 
contains the Introduction to the whole work, and also the Liturgy of Lu- 
ther. 

The Resurrection of the Lord. By Dr. F. L. Steinmeyer, Prof. in Ber- 
lin, 260 pages. This is a defence of that doctrine of the gospel against 
which the negative criticism has directed its severest attacks. The author 
discusses the fact of the resurrection and the various appearances of Jesus 
after his resurrection. Strauss and his school start with the theory that 
the resurrection was impossible; accordingly the account of the resurrec- 
tion given by the evangelists is rejected by them. With such a theory 
they could not do otherwise. Steinmeyer starts with the doctrine that Je- 
sus is the Christ, and because He is the Christ He must arise from the 
dead. 

Of the many books of sermons which have recently appeared in Ger- 
many, one containing twenty ordination discourses by the Danish bishop 
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H. Martensen, translated by Rev. Michelsen into German, is of special 
interest to the preacher. Some of the subjects of these discourses are 
very suggestive. From Matt. 13 : 3—9 he draws the theme: ‘‘Sower, is 
thine own heart good ground?’’ 1 Cor. 3 : 5—9: “We are God’s co-labor- 
ers.’’ 1 Pet.5 : 1—4: “Joy and Humility in the ministry.’’ Matt. 13 : 
24—30: ‘“The importance of keeping in view, in our ministerial work, the 
judgment day.’’ 

Numerous books and pamphlets still appear, on the decrees of the late 
Council, discussing their historical, political and religious bearings. 

Two pamphlets whose authors are in this country have lately been pub- 
lished in Germany. The one is by Dr. Schaff—“Die Christuspage.’’ The 
other is a reprint from ‘‘Lehre und Wehre,”’ of an article by Prof. Walther 
of St. Louis, on the views of modern theologians who claim to be or- 
thodox on inspiration. The author finds wanting, not only men like 
Schleiermacher and Schenkel, but also Nitzsch, Miiller, Tholuck, Olshau- 
sen, Meyer, Twesten, and Beck. Even such staunch Lutherans as Mar- 
tensen, Hofman, Thomasius, Luthardt, Delitzsch,and Philippi are not sound 
on this subject, according to the standard of the Missouri Professor. A 
German critic cites the pamphlet as an evidence of the savage character 
of the theology of a portion of the Lutherans of America. 

THE GERMAN QUARTERLIES. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 1871,No.4. “The way to Sys- 
tem in Dogmatic Theology’’—second article—by H. von der Goltz, Prof. 
in Basle. 

“H. Steffen’s Christian Philosophy of Religion,’’ by Dr, K. H. Sack. 

“Christological Studies according to the four Gospels,’’ by Dr. H. Plitt. 

The last article is by far the most important, and occupies eighty-eight 
pages, or more than half the quarterly. The author recognizes the im- 
portance of the doctrine of Christ, the centre of modern theological spec- 
ulation and controversy, and aims to give the idea of Christ contained in 
the gospels. This can only be done by a careful exegesis. There is a 
dogmatic and a historical Christology, but that of the author is purely ex- 
egetical. He finds that the evangelists present to us Christ, not as a God 
in human form, nor as a man full of God, but as the living God-man. 

Zeitschrift fiir Protestantismus und Kirche. (Monthly.) Dec. 1871. 

This number contains but one article: ‘The parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard,’’ by Dr. Kuschke. 

For some unknown reason the January Quarterlies have not come to 
hand. J, H. W. 58. 











Notices of New Publications. 


ARTICLE X. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sermons for my Curate. By the late Rev. Thomas T. Lynch, Minister 
of Mornington Church, Hampstead Road, London, Edited by Samuel 
Cox. Strahan & Co. 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 1871. 12mo. pp. 
xviii. 415. 

Last winter when Thomas Toke Lynch of Mornington Chapel, London, 
died, the English religious world waked up to find that a prophet had been 
among them, and passed away unrecognized. Little known at home, he 
was less known here. But this volume will do something to introduce him 
to the American sermon reading public. That public is large, but not very 
discriminating. It will very likely find an odd taste, a lack of spice and 
pungency in these quiet sermons and prayers, as the great London Church 
and Chapel going public found when they were read at Mornington Chapel. 
They are works of genius, full of subtlety, poetic fire, deep fervor, fresh 
readings of old Scripture; but they presuppose in their reader the medita- 
tive, cultured habit of mind. There is nothing loud in them: nothing to 
enforce a hearing. They are like a brook babbling gently to itself among 
the fields; full of sweetness, natural tones, and pure suggestions; but they 
do not obtrude themselves on the pre-occupied mind, or attract the sated 
attention. 

One singularity in their preparation is to be noticed. They were written 
by Mr. Lynch, to be read by members of his congregation at a second ser- 
vice which he was too feeble to undertake in person, After the fashion of 
the Plymouth Pulpit, all the parts of the service, the Scripture lessons, 
hymns and prayers, as well as the sermon, are printed entire. This was 
at the close of Mr. L.’s life, when every mental exertion was attended with 
great pain. But no trace of this is to be seen in the sermons or prayers. 
They flow on simple, lucid, tender, humorous, subtle. The Twelfth Ser- 
vice was cut short by his last attack of illness, and is published incom- 
plete. The whole book is a beautiful broken shaft, sadly suggestive by its 
incompleteness of the unfinished life, of the scanty hearing the author had 
when living. His chapel was attended only by a few though choice spirits. 

It is hard to characterize these sermons. Every true genius is an en- 
tirely new power. Nothing ever went before like him, or will come after. 
His works make a new species that cannot be ranged under any old crder. 
Mr. Lynch was one of the three or four religious teachers of striking ge- 
nius who have appeared in England this centary. And one hardly knows 
where to range him. He does not belong to the logical school. His hom. 
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iletics are his own invention. He does not pretend to philosophy. He has 
not the scriptural power of Spurgeon, nor the tenderness of Newman Hall; 
he is not philosophic like Martineau, nor so large and broad as Maurice; he 
he has not the marvelous fertility and popular force of Beecher, nor the 
acuteness and suggestiveness of Robertson, nor the solemn simplicity of 
J.H. Newman. But is not less than these, only other. 

One rather wonders when reading such a sermon as ‘‘Christ’s Visit to 
Jericho,’ that he was so little popular. In its opening it is highly dra- 
matic: the beggar by the wayside, Zacchaeus in the tree, stand out before 
us. He is picturesque, humorous, quaintly wise, all in the same strain. 
Take this from the sermon just mentioned: 

“This man could not come at Jesus for the press. Though not a blind 
man, he had his difficulties in seeing. But he would very much like to see 
Jesus, what kind of man he was. People pointed Am out, and said, 
‘That’s Zacchaeus: isn’t he a little fellow?’ The short man felt a curios- 
ity as to the personal appearance of the famous Prophet. * * Zacchaeus 
had gone on before. You must get at your tree before you can climb it! 
He makes haste, runs, climbs, for he is yery eager in this business; and he 
not only sees Jesus, but, what is much better, is seen by Him. If a man 
looks for God, God knows that he is looking. He that seeks is sought. 
Take trouble to win a blessing harder for you to get than for others, and 
you shall have one bestowed on you better than you sought for. Nathaniel 
under the fig tree, and Zacchaeus up in the sycamore, are both observed. 
It is well to be sometimes wnder a tree, musing in its grateful shadow; 
and it is well to be sometimes up in a tree, looking forth on the passing 
crowd or over the wide country. 

Zaccheus sees the crowd coming. He hears the hum of voices, the stir 
of feet. He sits back, hidden, as he thinks, in the thick foliage. ‘Which 
is he?’ he asks himself, as the crowd comes nearer. He puts out his head, 
and draws back again. He is not sure he should like to meet the eye of 
the Prophet. ‘They are very near now! Is that Jesus of Nazareth? Yes, 
that must be He. How very unlike a Scribe! and yet not like a publican 
either! What a manly man! How kind, and howsimple! He looks 
tired though. Howl should like to entertain Him! But it cannot be. 
No one would ever think of mentioning Zaccheus to Him.’ And here 
Zaccheus feels very lonely. The wind sighs through the tree; he sighs 
withit. * * The Saviour has looked up. He speaks: ‘Zaccheus 
make haste and come down.’ * a 

But there is always somebody to spoil joy or to meddle with it. ‘Zac- 
cheeus, indeed!’ they say: ‘if He is going there, we shall not go with Him!’ 
Respectable people! consider whether you are not more sinful than this 
‘sinner.’ And, at least, consider this: If you separate yourselves from 
every one that you think can do any harm to you, you separate yourselves 
from every one to whom you can do any good. But, you good people, 
which of you has thought of doing any good to Zaccheus? * A 
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worldly man is a man not mended ; a religious man is often a man spoiled 
in the mending. The publican knows that he is a sinner; the Pharisee 
‘only knows that he was one, and does not know that he ¢s a worse one 
than even once he was. 

So Jesus goes to the publican’s, to the rich man’s house. For Jesus is 
not afraid of consorting with the rich lest people should say, ‘He cares too 
much for money,’ any more than He is of consorting with the poor, lest 
they should say, ‘He cares too little for respectability. * * They say, 
‘He has gone to a sinner’s house!’ Yes, He has; and on a righteous 
man's errand. We are sorry you are angry good people; but we cannot 
heed your anger.’ 

The prayers, to the thinking of some, will be even more suggestive and 
full of charm than the sermons. The general tone is one of reverent mu- 
sing. They are very felicitous in that blending of the familiar, homely 
atmosphere of everyday wants with the solemn, lofty tone of reverence 
that is the style of the Scriptures. Some phrases in them are so perfect 
as to leave the impression on the mind that the great passages of Scrip- 
ture make. For instance: “May our house be builded in that street of the 
City which is spiritually called Straight; and at its door may we often 
stand, instructing travelers that would go right upon their ways.’’ “Save 
us in the hour of temptation. Let not lawful pleasures and businesses too 
much engross us, nor unlawful ones deceive and pervert us*”’ 

One practical service that this book may do ministers in general, apart 
from the service a fresh, original book bringing the old things of religion 
out into new light does for every one, is to show another way to sermonize 
outside the old beaten homiletic track. Perhaps the orthodox fashion of 
constructing a sermon—subject, heads, application—is the best; but some- 
thing less than best is sometimes fresher by force of mere variety. 

Mr. Lynch’s other books have attracted much attention. One of them, 
his own favorite, ‘The Rivulet,’ a thin volume of religious peotry, was the 
occasion of a furious battle in which that iron-clad champion of ortho- 
doxy. Dr. Campbell of the British Banner, attacked Mr. Lynch with 
great violence. Newman Hall, ‘Thos. Binney and other fine spirits stood 
up manfully for their friend. But all that tumult is hushed. And these 
‘Sermons for My Curates’ read as sweetly and peacefully as if their author 
had never fought so fiercely with the wild beasts of the British religious 
press. C. A. 8. 

SCRIBNER & CO., NEW YORK. 


Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, ).D. Vol. II. pp. 732. 1871. 

This is the second instalment of Dr. Hodge's great work. This massive 
volume contains nearly a hundred pages more than the first, and is crowd- 
ed with discussions of the most important doctrines. Although labelled 
**Anthropology,’’ it embraces two grand divisions of the subject into 
which the work is divided, Parts Il. and IL., Anthropology aud Sotercvl- 
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ogy. Both of these divisions are treated with marked fulness. Under the 
first division we have, ‘‘Origin of Man, Nature of Man, Origin of the Soul, 
Unity of the Human Race, Original State of Man, Covenant of Works, 
The Fall, Sin, Free Agency.;’ Under the second we have, ‘‘Plan of Sal- 
vation, Covenant of Grace, The Person of Christ, The Mediatorial Work 
of Christ, Prophetic Office, Priestly Office, Satisfaction of Christ, For 
Whom did Christ die? Theories of the Atonement, Intercession of Christ, 
Kingly Office of Christ, The Humiliation of Christ, The Exaltation of 
Christ, Vocation.’’ 

The simple statement of topics will give little idea of the extent or char- 
acter of the discussions. Whilst none of them can justly be considered 
meagre, some are very minute and extended. These discussions are, how- 
ever, characterized by very different degrees of merit—and whilst some 
will command general assent, others will be regarded as wholly unsatisfac- 
tory. It could hardly be expected, in a volume covering some of the most 
important and most difficult subjects upon which theologians and Chris- 
tian denominations have divided, that the author would be able to com- 
mend his views to all. We find no fault, that he has earnestly, and some- 
times rather dogmatically, advocated his own theological system; and our 
readers will understand what in general this is, when they are told that it 
is the system formerly known as ‘‘Old School.’’ Dr. Hodge does not be- 
long to the progressive school of theology. He is eminently conservative, 
and seems much more disposed to expound and defend such views of doc- 
trine as his branch of the Church has generally received, than, from any 
love of originality, to aim at striking out new phases of doctrine in theol- 
ogy. He loves the old paths. 

Whilst the volume, as a whole, is characterized by the author’s well 
known ability, it has some defects that ought not to mar so great a work. 
The first we mention has reference to his treatment of views of doctrine 
differing from what he habitually calls the “Reformed.’’ Dr. Hodge finds 
nothing orthodox that differs from his system, and we think is not always 
just in stating the opposite side. This number of the Review will have a 
tolerably lengthy article taking serious exceptions to his treatment of the 
Lutheran doctrine of the Person of Christ. As the subject is there more 
fully discussed than it could be here, we content ourselves with referring 
the reader to that article on this one point. Another, of far less import- 
ance, is that of the ‘Origin of the Soul.’’ There is no objection to Dr. 
Hodge advocating Creationism, but when he tells his readers that this is 
“the common doctrine of the Church,’’ and that ‘‘even the Form of Con- 
cord, the authoritative symbol of the Lutheran Church, favors creation- 
ism,’’ he goes beyond what the facts in the case fully warrant. He seems 
to us singularly unfortunate in his exhibitions of Lutheran doctrine. 

Dr. Hodge never tires in telling his readers of the purely scriptural char- 
acter of his theology. ‘It is one of the many excellencies of the Reformed 
Theology, that it retains, as far asfpossible, scriptural terms for scriptural 
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doctrines,’’ (p. 639). ‘This will hardly apply to the prominence given to 
some of his most favored theories. He tells us in regard to the ‘‘Covenant 
with Adam,”’’ that it ‘‘does not rest upon any express declaration of the 
Scriptures,’’ yet he argues it throughout a whole chapter. Others have 
suspected that there is a strong mixture of human systems in the Re- 
formed Theology. 

Many readers will regret the amount of Latin, Greek, German and 
French, which is given without translation. The familiarity of the author 
with the languages referred to, may have led him to forget that others are 
not as learned as he is. Many, even in the ministry, do not read French 
or German, and would have been better pleased and more edified to be 
able to read the whole in their own tongue. It may betray a want of ap- 
preciation of varied attainments, but we would prefer to have the text 
more fully in Dr. Hodge’s own, good, plain English, with the original quo- 
tations in foot notes, or accompanying the text. 

Anything like a review of the volume would lead to the discussion of 
numerous disputed points, and we must satisfy ourselves with this brief 
notice. Whilst dissenting very decidedly from some things in it, we cor- 
dially commend the volume as an able exposition and defence of the Re- 
formed system of doctrine, and embracing, at the same time, numerous 
discussions of topics in which nearly all evangelical Christians will agree. 


A History of Philosophy, from Thales to the Present Time. By Dr. Fred- 
erick Ueberweg, late Professor of Philosophy in the University at Ké- 
nigsberg Translated from the Fourth German Edition, by Geo. S. 
Morris, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
Michigan. With additions by Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., President of 
Yale College. With a Preface by the Editors of the Philosophical and 
Theological Library. Vol. 1—History of the Ancient and Medieval 
Philosophy. 1872. 

Some time ago, Messrs. Scribner & Co. announced their purpose to pub- 
lish a “Theological and Philosophical Library,’’ composed of select Text 
and Reference Books in the main branches of these two departments of 
study. The Library is to include at least one standard work on each of 
the scientific divisions of Theology and Philosophy, giving the results of 
the best critical investigations, but excluding such works as extend through 
many volumes. Under the editorship of Drs. Henry B. Smith, and Philip 
Schaff, the series promises to be one of great value. The plan is compre- 
hensive, and ministers and students, throughout the land, will feel a deep 
interest in the successful prosecution of the enterprise. 

Dr. Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy is the first work of this series. 
It begins the Philosophical Division, and is to be in two volumes, the first 
of which is before us. The reason for the selection of Ueberweg, in prefer- 
ence to other authors of high merit, are given by the Editors in the Pre- 
face. His History is concise, full, and authentic. It exhibits the results 
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of the latest investigations. It is comprehensive and clear. “No work on 
the subject contains such a careful collection of authorities and citations, 
or so full a bibliographical apparatus. The opinions of the various schools 
and their contrasted principles, as well as the views of individual philoso- 
phers, are presented with clearness and precision. It shows a full mastery 
of the whole course of philosophic thought, with independent investiga- 
tions and criticisms.’ An examination of the volume fully justifies the 
judgment which selected it. 

This work will be a fitting introduction of the author to the American 
public. Though Dr. Ueberweg has been well known in Europe, through 
his various publications, his name has not been generally familiar among 
us. His career has been brief, but most honorable. He was born in 1826, 
the son of a Lutheran clergyman, near Solingen, in Rhenish Prussia. He 
was educated at the College at Eberfeld, and Universities of Gittingen and 
Berlin, and attained to extraordinary proficiency in philosophy, philology, 
and mathematics. In 1852 he began his academic career as Privatdocent 
in Bonn, and in 1862 was called as Professor of Philosophy to the Univer- 
sity of Kénigsberg. There he labored with untiring industry, till his death 
last June, in the forty-sixth year of his age, and the midst of his activi- 
ties. He was a true scholar, and had already risen to a rank among the 
first in his profession, when his work was thus arrested. 

The translation, made by Prof. Morris, is a model of excellent render- 
ing. It reads with almost the freedom and ease of an original composition. 
For its accuracy. in presenting the meaning of the author, we have suffi- 
cient guarantee, in the fact that it appears under the sanction, and with 
the aid of Dr. Ueberweg himself, He carefully revised the proofs, and gave 
to this edition the benefit of his latest emendations, not living, however, 
to see its completion. 

The plan of the work is admirable. The text, which forms a small part, 
is brief and terse, and printed in large clear type. The amplification and 
illustration of the general statements, with citations of authorities, and 
varied criticisms, constituting by far the largest part of the work, follow 
in smaller print. The bibliographical references in this portion are very 
full, and form a feature of great value. 

In this volume, we have the history of Ancient and Medieval Philoso- 
phy. The second volume will contain Modern Philosophy. The Ancient 
or Greek Philosophy is divided, by our author, into three Periods, distin- 
guished by prevailing tendencies of philosophic thought—irst, the Pre- 
Sophistic Philosophy, prevailingly Cosmological, second, from the Sophists 
to the Stoics, Epicureans and Skeptics, prevailingly Anthropological, third, 
the Neo-Platonists and their Predecessors, predominantly theosophic. 
The Philosophy of the Christian Era, embraces the Patristic and Scholas- 
tic Periods. The design of the work, to supply a manual adapted to stu- 
dents, necessitated brevity and condensation, but the various systems are 
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presented with great clearness. The author's full mastery of the material 
is evident throughout. Exceptions might be taken, however, to his repre- 
tation of supposed difficulties of the Pauline doctrine of justification by 
faith, in its relation to Jove in the ethical teaching of Christ and Chris- 
tianity. 

English Scholarship has, as yet, produced no such work as this. Mor- 
rell’s History of Philosophy covers but a limited ground, and is faulty in 
other respects. The thanks of American students and scholars are due to 
the editors and publishers for supplying the want, in a work of such high 
merit and value. 


Mustrated Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. Japan,in 
our Day, compiled and arranged by Bayard Taylor. 1872, pp. 280. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 

The great favor with which the “Library of Wonders”’ has been received, 
has led the publishers to bring out a new series of volumes, to constitute 
this ‘Library of Travel, Exploration and Adventure.’’ The materials for 
such a Library have become very rich and attractive. Separate volumes 
are to be devoted to different countries or regions. They are intended to 
be both entertaining and instructive to the young, and of practical use to 
all. Especial care is to be taken to separate what is doubtful or exagger- 
ated in the literature of Travel, from what is reliable or established. The 
information is meant to represent present knowledge on the subjects 
treated of in the volumes. The whole is to be arranged and edited by Mr. 
Bayard Taylor. 

For this initial volume of the series, a better selection than Japan could 
not have been made. As that wonderful nation has been opened to com- 
mercial intefcourse, and embassies have come among us, an eager desire 
to know more about it has been awakened. The book comes to supply 
what is earnestly songht. It gives the latest and fullest information, drawn 
from all available sources, concerning that great empire, together with a 
sketch of its history, and the succession of steps by which it has entered 
into relations with other nations of the world. The material, furnished 
by history, and narratives of recent travel, illustrations of scenery, archi- 
tecture, and manner of life, has been brought together and arranged, 
with the discrimination and literary taste which we would expect from so 
great a traveler and fine writer as Bayard Taylor. It is all combined into 
a complete gallery of pictures, representing the strange life, institutions, 
and customs of the Japanese. Any one that desires clear and full informa- 
tion, in compendious form, concerning that singular nation, will find it 
presented in this interesting volume. About forty illustrations add to the 
attractiveness of the book. 


Wilfrid Cumbermede ; an Autobiographical Story. By George Macdon- - 
ald: author of ‘‘Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,’’ “Alec Forbes;’’ 
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‘Robert Falconer,’’ &c. With fourteen full-page illustrations, pp. 498. 

For sale by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Mr. Macdonald has risen to a sudden and great popularity. His name 
now gives a book a rapid sale. Wilfrid Cumbermede has already reached 
its sixth edition. The story is cast in the form of an autibiography, with 
literary characteristics that will make it one of the most popular novels of 
the day. It is marked, in many parts, by subtle and exquisite thought 
and much of it is written with great beauty and force. It is pervaded, 
however, by a vein of mysticism and sadness, that oppresses the spirit of 
the reader. But it is a most serious objection to the book that it teaches 
the doctrine of Universalism, so relaxing even to common morality and 
the restraints of virtue. For confirmation of this, see pages 440—433, 
It is all the worse that the poison is inserted into the reader’s mind, in the 
midst of the incidents, turns, and passionate words of exciting fiction. 


SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ : A complete Critical Examination of 
the Origin, Contents, and Connection of the Gospels. Translated from 
the German of J. P. Lange, D. D., Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity at Bonn. Edited, with additional notes, by the Rev. Mareus Dobs, 
A. M. In four volumes, 8vo. 1872. 

The very title of this work would indicate that it is one of no ordinary 
character. It embraces four substantial octavo volumes, averaging over 
five hundred pages each. In presenting a connected and harmonious life 
of Christ, it furnishes a ‘‘critical examination,of the origin, contents, and 
connection of the Gospels.” The subject is one of the grandest as well as 
most difficult that can engage the attention of any mind. It is being felt 
more and more that the Life of Christ—His Person, and work on earth— 
lies at the basis of all sound theology and religion. The accounts of the 
evangelists have been subjected to the bitterest attacks of the enemies of 
Christianity, and these in turn have called forth the ablest defences. In 
spite of all opposition, the babe of Bethlehem and the man of Calvary 
will claim the attention of the learned and the unlearned. The cry of 
“crucify Him,’’ still repeated, only serves to make Him better known, and 
consequently more profoundly reverenced. He has, even among men, “‘a 
name which is above every name.”’ 

Of the numerous Lives of Christ which have appeared in recent times, 
this one of Dr. Lange is generally considered as holding a place second to 
no other. In single points of investigation some may surpass it, but as a 
whole it has no superior. Speaking of the various subjects treated in this 
voluminous work, the editor observes, “there is no single work in which 
all these branches are so fully attended to, or in which so much matter 
bearing on the main subject is brought together, or in which so many 
points are elucidated,’’ Dr. Lange possesses pre-eminent qualifications 
for such a task. His personal friend, Dr. Schaff, says of him: ‘He is a 
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man of rare genius and varied culture, sanctified by deep piety, and devo- 
ted to the service of Christ. * * He combines an unusual variety of 
gifts, and excels as a theologian, philosopher, poet, and preacher.’’ His 
rich gifts and varied learning have been brought into requisition in the 
preparation of this great work. 1t was originally published at Heidelberg, 
1844—-1847, und for some years was accessible only to German scholars. 
It was designed to serve as an antidote to the rationalism and infidelity of 
Strauss and others of the same school. After standing the test of years, 
in 1864, it was published in an English translation by T. and T. Clark of 
Edinburgh. This edition was in six volumes, and the translation was 
made by as many different persons, viz., Sophia Taylor, J. E. Ryland, M. 
G. Huxtable, Robert E. Wallis, 8. Manson, and Robert Smith. ‘The edi- 
tion now offered to the public by the Messrs. Smith, English & Co., is the 
same, except that the six volumes are published in four, and the price ma- 
terially reduced. American readers will be under obligation to this enter- 
prising house for placing this edition within their reach. 

It seems almost superfluous tv commend a work that has passed through 
such an ordeal as this one has. Its translation in England, after it had 
stood the test of German criticism for nearly twenty years, shows in what 
estimation it is held among English scholars. It is hoped and believed 
that it will have a no less favorable reception on this side of the ocean. 
We are less troubled by many of the objections to the gospel history than 
some of our friends across the water, but we are no less interested in the 
true life of Christ. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
Through Depository, 1408 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 

An Inside View of the Vatican Council, in the Speech of the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis. Edited by L. W. Bacon, with 
Notes, &c. &c. 12mo. pp, 250. 

Mr. Bacon’s book is a valuable contribution to the popular understand- 
ing of a great subject. The Roman Catholic Church is one of those many- 
sided, complex-natured systems that attract almost universal attention. 
It is so great that it touches every class of mind, from the secluded scholar 
to the busiest politician or over-worked pastor. It is the one link that 
connects antiquity by a living tie with modern civilization. The great 
Vatican Council was a veritable (Ecumenical Council of the early ecclesi- 
astical sort. It was as near like the famous “Robber’’ Council held at 
Ephesus as anything removed by so many centuries could be. But it was 
a living, potent factor among the forces that are still heaving, moulding, 
and remoulding European politics. 

Mr. Bacon has given us what he calls an ‘Inside View’ of the Council. 
His insight into the machinery and workings of the great assembly, is fur-' 
nished by a Speech of Archbishop Kenrick, prepared to be delivered be- 


fore the Council, against the dogma of Infallibility, but cut off by the 
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arbitrary closing of the debate by the Papal Legates. But the irrepressible 
Archbishop was not to be gagged in that way. He had his speech printed 
privately at Naples for circulation among the members of the Council 
only. But it got out. Mr. Bacon prints it, comments on it, makes it the 
text of a very handsome little sermon on the short-comings, salient fea- 
tures and tendencies of modern Roman Catholicism; all of which published 
under the impress of the American Tract Society, must make the Arch- 
bishop and his suppressors in the Council conceive that there was a flaw 
in the infallibility that choked off so damaging a speech in the Council 
only to have it shouted on the housc-tops. 

Historically this speech is valuable as settling the angrily-debated ques- 
tion of the freedom and tranquility enjoyed by the Council in its discussion 
of the dogma. Archbishop Kenrick makes it abundantly clear that it was 
a tumultuous, oppressive assembly, where liberty of speech was denied, 
and every low trick of intrigne used to carry the Jesuitical plan. As a 
frank exhibition of the great difference of opinion held by varying theolo- 
gians of the Romish Church on so important a doctrine as the primacy of 
Peter and related points, it is a contribution to Doctrinal History. The 
whole range of view of the book, small in compass as it is, is admirably 
clear and perfect in perspective. We are enabled from Mr. Bacon’s point 
of view, to see the relative position and lines of tendency of the Liberals, 
the Ultramontanes, and most of the intermediate sections of what we 
commonly regard as one uniform mass. Mr. Bacon might, not immodest- 
ly, give his book a sub-title, Modern Variations of Romanism. 

C. A. 8, 
The Lafe of Christ. By Rev. William Hanna, D. D., LL.D., Edinburgh. 

‘This work of Dr. Hanna has been some years before the public, and has 
received very general commendation from the press. It is designed ‘‘for 
practical and devotional, rather than for doctrinal or controversial pur- 
poses.”’ The author modestly expresses the ‘hope that such a Life of 
Jesus,’’ as he has written, “may be useful in promoting an intelligent and 
devout faith in Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Mary, as the Son of God, 
the Saviour of mankind.’’ If not so critical and learned as some of the 
Lives of Christ which have appeared, of late years, it is perhaps one of the 
most readable. Designed for general reading, rather that for critical 
scholars, the narrative flows smoothly on, only rendered attractive and 
charming by Dr. Hanna’s graceful and glowing style. 

It is not designed by this to make the impression that Dr. Hanna’s Life of 
Christ is lacking in scholarship. ‘The author had some peculiar advantages 
for his work. He had personally examined the localities mentioned in the 
gospels, and, as he tells us, with the ‘strongest possible desire to plant 
my foot upon some portion of the soil of Palestine, on which I could be 
sure that Jesus once had stood.”” And ‘by means of the best critical helps 
he has been at pains to read aright and harmonize the accounts given by 
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the different evangelists.’ But ‘the has refrained from all critical or doc- 
trinal discussions as alien from the object he had in view.’’ The reading 
of this volume will serve to kindle a glow of Christian fervor, and cause 
the heart to burn within, as converse is held with Christ on the way of His 
wonderful passage from Bethlehem to Olivet. This edition of the work 
by the Tract Society, omits the Appendices added to the last two parts of 
the Life, and makes some slight retrenchments in the chapter on Christ’s 
baptism. The several volumes of other editions are here given in one. 


Sacred Geography, and Antiquities. With Maps and Illustrations. By 

Rev. E. P. Barrows, D. D., pp. 685 

An inestimable service has been done by Mr. Barrows, in the prepara- 
tion of this work. An immense amount of material, connected with 
Biblical Geography and Antiquities, has been accumulated, in late years, 
through the investigations of missionaries, intelligent travelers, and ex- 
ploring expeditions. A hand-book has been greatly needed, that should 
present, in condensed and methodical form, the fullest and latest informa- 
tion in this important department.. Dr. Barrows has done the work in a 
way that shows a special qualification for the labor. He has furnished a 
manual in which will be found descriptions of Palestine, and all Bible 
lands, the institutions and customs of the Jews, their agriculture, science, 
art, trade, form of government, military affairs, sacred seasons, religious 
rites, &c., &c. No outline that we can here give, will convey an adequate 
idea of the comprehensivess of its contents. The arrangement is topical 
and clear, with a large number of maps and instructive illustrations. A 
copious alphabetical index at the end makes reference to any subject 
easy. It is a volume that readers of the Bible, ministers, students, and 
Sunday School teachers, should have at hand for constant reference. 


Heart-Life. By Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, Pastor of Lafayette-Ave. 

Church, Brooklin, pp. 191. 

As a writer of short, stirring articles, on topics of practical Christianity, 
Dr. Cuyler has no superior in America. We have here twenty-eight such 
articles, including five, taken from the New York Evangelist, on ‘“The 
great Hymns of the Christian Church.’’ They are marked by the fresh 
and racy thought and style, so characteristic of the author. This little 
book should go by the thousands into the Christian families of the land. 


The Healthy Christian: An appeal to the Church. By Howard Crosby, 
Pastor of Fourth-Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, pp. 163. 


This little book is one of much merit. It is full of practical, but great 
truths, which should take fresh and stronger hold on the mind of the 
Church. Its spirit is stimulating and bracing. The author has written 
the volume to help quicken, uplift and strengthen the life of professing 
Christians, which the world, present social customs, and a false liberalism, 
have taken too fur away from Christ, and the primitive type of strong, 
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unworldly Christianity. A healthy piety requires a more thorough union 
with Christ, a more faithful, loving communion with the word as the food 
of the soul, and a truer communion of saints, as well as the activities of 
nobler service and self-sacrifice. The Tract Society will bless the Church 
by sending forth such books as this. 


FROM ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 
Through Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 
The Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated. By the Rev. 


James McCosh, LL. D., President of the College of New Jersey, Prince- 
ton. Third Edition revised, pp. 451. 1872. 


This is a new edition of a well known and very valuable work. The 
first edition, some twelve years ago, though ‘‘written out for the press,’’ 
as the author tells us “rather hurriedly,’’ yet was received with great favor 
by the friends of sound learning and sober philosophy. Since then, time 
and opportunity have been allowed for a careful revision and improvement 
of the work. 

The field traversed by this volume is one of the first importance, and 
Dr. McCosh has done good service in giving something of system to the 
doctrine of Intuitions. He has shown that there are such things as intui- 
tive truths, and applied the tests by which they may be known. He has 
sought to classify our intuitive convictions, and to show their relations to 
other sources of knowledge, and their application to various fields of in- 
vestigation. 

The study of such a volume is especially needed at the present day. 
When the world seems in danger of being swallowed up by gross material- 
ism, and we are almost deafened by the clamor about matter and its laws and 
forces, it does one good to read a volume of such sober and substantial truth. 
We are made to feel that there is such a thing as soul, as well as body, and 
that there are eternal verities above and beyond what chemistry. physiol- 
ogy, and the whole round of physical sciences teach us. Dr. McCosh has, 
by contending so valiantly and so successfully against a shallow, sensational 
philosophy, done much to uphold the cause of virtue and righteousness, 
as well as to maintain sound philosophy. The present volume must be 
regarded as one of the most valuable of his numerous productions. 


Saint Paul in Rome; or the Teachings, Fellowships, and dying Testi- 
mony of the Great Apostle in the city of the Cxsars; being Sermons 
preached in Rome in the Spring of 1871, with an Introduction. By J. 
R. Macduff, D. D,, author of ‘‘Memories of Gennesaret,’’ ‘‘Memories of 
Bethany,’’ &c., pp. 341. 

The introductory chapter of this book, forming nearly one-third of the 
volume, gives an interesting and instructive account of the yarious places 
in and about Rome, connected with the residence and martyrdom of the 
great apostle in the imperial city. The discourses, eight in number, were 
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preached on eight successive Sabbaths, all bearing more or less directly on 
St. Paul’s work and experiences in that city. They are marked by the 
earnest and glowing spirit, and vigorous style. that have made Dr. Mac- 
duff’s works so popular with the Church and precious to the Christian 
heart. It is a book for the family, and the Sunday School Library. 


To-Day and Yesterday, or The Two Holidays. By Emma Marshall, 
author of ‘The Primrose Series,’’ ‘‘Three Little Sisters,’’ etc., pp. 159. 


A very interesting and excellent little book, of the ‘Fireside Library,”’ 
inculcating thorough truthfulness of character in the young, and showing 
the sad effects of yielding to an ease-seeking and self-sparing disposition. 


Guy Dalesford ; or A Wreath of Smoke. By A. L. 0. E., pp. 197. 

This little volume, like all the juvenile books of this very popular au- 
thor, is interesting, and teaches excellent lessons. But the story is some- 
what artificial and strained. 


Stellafont Abbey; or ‘‘Nothing New.’’ By Emma Marshall, author of 
“Three Little Sisters,’’ ‘‘The Little Peat Cutters,’’ etc., 1872, pp. 247. 
A very pleasant story. designed to impress upon the mind of the young 

the great truth, that true happiness can be found only in giving up our 

own wills to the will of God and the grace of the Saviour. It will instruct 
and benefit the reader. 


DODD & MEAD, 762 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Through E. S. German. Harrisburg. 


The Theology of the New Testament. A Hand-book for Bible Students. 
By the Rev. J. J. Van Oosterzee, D. D.. Professor of Theology in the 
University of Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch, By Maurice J. Ev- 
ans, B. A., 12mo., pp. 446. 

The author of this volume ranks among the most distinguished living 
divines. He has made himself widely known by his various writings, 
among which are his contributions to Lange’s Commentary, on Luke, the 
Pastoral Epistles, Philemon and James. The present work owes its origin 
to the author’s labors as Professor of Theology, and his desire to supply 
his students with a manual suited to the purpose. Its popularity is seen 
in the fact that it was speedily reproduced in German, although the Ger- 
mans have works on this subject in their own language, and already two 
translations have appeared in English. It is an attempt to cultivate a field 
that has been treated with comparative neglect, but which is worthy of 
the attention the author has bestowed upon it. ‘Biblical theology of the 
New Testament has to do with the ideas of God and Divine things which 
are presented in the New Testament.’’ The more directly we get our the- 
ology from this source, the more nearly we approach the fountain head of 
true Christian doctrine. Bible students will find this volume of great 
value. 
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A Comparative History of Religions. By James C. Moffat, D. D., Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. Part I.—Ancient 
Scriptures. 12mo. pp. 250. 

Professor Moffat has undertaken a very important work—‘‘te exhibit a 
general view of all religions in their relations to one another,’’ The sub- 
ject is one calling for the most extensive study, and requiring the exercise 
of the very best judgment. The author justly says, that ‘‘the breadth of 
the subject is so great, that it would be utterly impossible for one man to 
handle it by digging his material for himself out of all the mines ;’’ and 
“does not pretend to have adequate learning of his own; but feels that he 
is better supplied with materials in the works of others.’’ The plan pro- 
posed by the author, of which this volume is the first part. is comprehen- 
sive, and, if carried out. will furnish a work of highest value. A careful 
comparison of all the different systems of religion in their historical rela- 
tions to one another, will bring to light whatever of truth each possesses, 
and the monstrous errors and corruptions that disfigure most of them. It 
will throw light upon the origin and development of these errors and cor- 
ruptions, and exhibit more clearly the nature and character of true reli- 
gion. Christianity will gain by such a comparison. It will be found to 
possess all that is really good and true in every system of religion without 
any admixture of errors—the one universal religion after which our best 
aspirations yearn. We hope Professor Moffat will go on to complete the 
work he has so wisely and well begun. 


The Science of Nature versus The Science of Man. A Plea for the 

Science of Man. By Noah Porter. pp. 98. 

This small volume has grown out of an address delivered by the distin- 
guished author at Harvard and Trinity Colleges, in June and July, 1871. 
It is an earnest and well directed plea for the dignity of man, against the 
efforts of some modern scientists to degrade him to the low level of a su- 
perior animal. The greatest regret in reading it is, that we have not more 
in quantity of what is so excellent in quality. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 
Through Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 

Modern Skepticism: A Course of Lectures, delivered at the request of 
the Christian Evidence Society, with an Explanatory Paper, by the 
Right Reverend C. J. Ellicott, D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol. 1871, pp. 527. For sale by Smith, English & Co., Phila. 


Our times are marked by a rapid increase of the literature of the Chris- 
tian Evidences. Periods like the present, of special assault on the faith 
of the Church, become periods of its fullest and most triumphant vindica- 
tion. Every conflict develops the strength of Christianity. 

The Christian Evidence Society of England, under whose auspices these 
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Lectures were delivered, was established in the spring of 1870, as a com- 
bined movement ‘‘to meet in fair argument the skepticism and unbelief 
which for the last few years have been distinctly traceable in all classes of 
society.’’» ‘I'welve Lectures. were included in the course, arranged with a 
view to orderly sequence of topics. Only eleven are published in this vol- 
ume, the one on the Internal Evidence of the Authenticity of St. John’s 
Gospel, being withheld by the author from publication. In the first, the 
Lord Archbishop of York discusses, in clear and graceful style, the subject 
of ‘Design in Nature,’’ in its relation to the theistic argument. It is 
followed by a vigorous essay on Pantheism, by Rev. Dr. Riggs, Principal 
of Westminster Training College, and one by Rev. W. Jackson, M. A,, 
F.S. A. late fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, on ‘‘Positivism.’’ The 
fourth lecture. on ‘Science and Revelation,’’ by Dr. R. Payne Smith, 
Dean of Canterbury, shows, in a most admirable way, the ground of belief 
that Revelation is not only a probable, but necessary part of the system of 
the world. Dr. John Stoughton has presented the nature and value of the 
Miraculous ‘Testimony to Christianity,’ with great clearness and force. 
He shows that the evidential value of the miracle can be rightly under- 
stood only when viewed ‘n connection with the moral and spiritual element 
of Revelation. The Bishop of Carlisle discusses the ‘‘Gradual Develop- 
ment of Revelation.’’ The alleged ‘‘Historical difficulties of the Old and 
New Testaments,’’ are met by Rev. Geo. Rawlinson, of Oxford, with satis- 
factory answers, in the light thrown on them by modern discoveries. This 
lecture is of great value. Rev. Chas. Row’s lecture is an able defence of 
the historical foundations of Christianity against the “Mythical Theories”’ 
suggested by rationalism. “The Evidential Value of St. Paul’s Epistles,’’ 
is discussed by Rev. Stanley Lethes, M. A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s 
College, “Christ’s Teaching and Influence on the World,’’ by the Bishop 
of Ely, and the ‘‘Completeness and Adequacy of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,’’ by Rev. Canon Cook, M. A., Canon of Exeter. 

This statement of contents will show the value of this volume. It is a 
worthy contribution to Apologetic literature. In reading the various 
works now appearing, to answer the difficulties urged against Christianity, 
we are impressed with the great variety of ways in which all assaults can 
be legitimately and successfully met. The vindication of our faith does 


not depend on a single mode of argument, but is triumphant in its wonder- 
ful manifoldness. 


Songs of the Spirit. Edited by the Right Rev. William Henry Oden- 

heimer, D. D., and Frederick M. Bird, pp. 636. 

This sizable and beautiful volume is the mate of one published by the 
same house a few years ago—‘‘Christ in Song,’’ by Dr. Schaff. As the 
subject of sacred song, the Holy Spirit has not received equal attention 
with Christ, and the difference may be easily accounted for without any 
detraction from the honor and glory which confessedly belong to the third 
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person in the [rinity. The editors have done well to make this full col- 
lection, and the publishers to present it in so attractive a style to the 
Christian world, So far as we know there is no single collection in the 
language to compare with it, on this one grand subject. Of course in so 
large a collection, from so many authors, there will be pieces of very dif- 
ferent merit, and some will find a place with no special claim on the score 
of intrinsic excellence. Indeed we are distinctly informed that ‘‘many 
pieces which cannot claim much poetic merit’ have been admitted with a 
view to give completeness to the volume. There is much, however, that is 
rich and beautiful, and which cannot fail to cultivate ‘‘the love of the 
Spirit.”’ 

The volume is all that can reasonably be desired. Most chaste and 
beautiful in appearance, filled with the richest and most varied effusions of 
sacred song to and concerning the Spirit, with arranged Table of Contents, 
and Indices of Subjects, Authors, and First Lines, it presents every thing 
needful for its most convenient use and enjoyment. For it is a volume to 
be enjoyed. 


The Pulpit in Relation to Social Life; or Chrstus Consolator. By Alex- 

ander Mac Leod, D. D., pp, 304. 

This is an earnest and stirring volume, containing twelve discourses on 
subjects illustrating the application of the gospel to social life. The au- 
thor is an eloquent preacher of the Scotch Church, and believes in the 
gospel as the grand remedy for the woes and ailments so prevalent in so- 
ciety. He does not consider the simple conversion of sinners the whole 
aim of the gospel, or the fulfilling of ministerial work. Christianity is to 
right the wrongs in this life, as well as to provide for a life to come. He 
discusses ‘“The Social Mission of the Pulpit, Poverty and the Poor, Res- 
toration of the Fallen, Employers and Employed, National Education, 
The Crushed Classes, The Renewal of Social Life,’’ in the first part ; and 
in the second, ‘‘Some Results of Preaching, Secrets of Failure, Range of 
Preaching, Detraction, Preachers and Sermons.’’ ‘The careful reading of 
this volume will be good not only for ministers of the gospel, but might 
be very profitable to those who are seeking out many inventions to ameli- 
orate and improve the condition of the masses. It contains the true prin- 
ciples of genuine reform, and gives a very practical view of the work of 
the Church. 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO,, NEW YORK, 


A Compendious Grammar of the Greek Language, by Prof. A. Crosby, 
Professor Emeritus of the Greek Language and Literature in Dartmouth 
College. 1871. pp. 370. 

This is a condensed edition of the author’s Greek Grammar noticed in 
the last number of the Review. Designed to supply a smaller book, suit- 
able for beginners, and yet sufficiently scientific and complete to answer 
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the whole course, it has been made to differ as little as possible from the 
larger work. The division into sections and parts, and the references, ap- 
ply throughout to both books. The two might be used together in the 
same class without inconvenience. ‘hose who understand the almost in- 
comparable excellence of the larger Grammar, will readily judge of the 
merits of this. 


Elements of Chemistry, by W. J. Rolfe, formerly Head Master of the 
High School, Cambridge, Mass., and J. A. Gillet, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Physics in the Female Normal and High School of the city 
of New York. Ninth Edition Revised and enlarged. The Cambridge 
Course of Physics. 


We are much pleased to see that an attempt is being made to render 
available, for use in our High Schools and Academies, the results of recent 
scientific research. The Cambridge Course of Physics clamis to have 
done this, and we must acknowledge, with great degree of right. 

This Chemistry has been written throughout in the spirit of the present 
theories, and is a great advance on most of the text books on Chemistry 
still in use in our schools. The introductory chapters on Chemical Phys- 
ics give, in a compact form, the matter usually prefixed to text books on 
Chemistry. The chapter on Crystallography, though not essential to an 
elementary book, is a feature of value to the work. While the theoretical 
parts may not be stated with the peculiar clearness of Prof. Barker’s 
Chemistry, they are well and aptly presented. The influence of Wurtz, 
(acknowledged by the author), is seen in the presentation of the three 
types, water, hydrogen, and ammonia. ‘The sections on Organic Chemis- 
try are very good. As a manual adapted to High Schools and Academies, 
the work deserves the favor that has called for a ninth edition. 


Natural Philosophy, for High Schools and Academies. By W. J. Rolfe, 
and J. A Gillet. The Cambridge Course of Physics. 

The first Part—perhaps an undue proportion—of this book is on Me- 
chanics, treating the subject under the heads of Pressure, Motion, and 
Machines. “The second Part is on Sound, Light, Heat, and Electricity. 
The sections on Light and Sound are especially good. The appendices 
also are very interesting, and the Notes, and Questions for review, are well 
suited to meet the wants of the teacher. Altogether, it is a most excel- 
lent text book. 


Elements of Astronomy, by Rolfe and Gillet. 


The method of treatment in this Astronomy agrees with that adopted 
in other parts of the ‘Cambridge Course of Physics,” so far as the nature 
of the subject will admit. Besides the usual division of the subject into, 
first, the motions and distances of the heavenly bodies; secondly, their 
physical features; and, thirdly, gravitation, or the force by which they act 
upon one another; we have a fourth part, treating of the origin, transmu- 
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tation and conservation of energy, as a conclusion to the Astronomy, and 
also to the whole course. 

An attractive feature in this volume is the collection of important sum- 
maries at the close of each division, and an Appendix, containing useful 
information on the calendar, the metric system, the spectroscope and its 
applications to Astronomy, meteors and comets, and the constellations, 
with tables and other matters, for reference. 

Though written for pupils in the higher grades of public schools and 
and academies, it may be found useful in institutions of still higher rank, 
and as a foundation for more extended research, by the private student. 
The authors have avoided abstruse mathematical demonstrations, although 
they are aware that the rigid principles of mathematics and mechanics 
form the sole foundation of high astronomical attainment. The most of 
those who study Astronomy, desire an accurate knowledge of facts and 
principles, but a mastery of the various methods used by accomplished 
astronomers, they neither desire nor need. 

It is assumed that students of this text know only the simplest princi- 
ples of Geometry and Algebra, and the plainest facts of Mechanics and 
Physics, or Natural Philosophy; and, for such, there is here furnished one 
of the best descriptions and explanations of the mechanism of the Solar 
System and of the Stellar Universe. 

Hand Book of Chemistry, for School and Home Use. By Rolfe and Gil- 

let. pp. 209. 

Hand Book of Natural Philosophy, for School and Home Use. By Rolfe 

and Gillet. pp. 339. 

These are manuals for such as need something easier and briefer than 
the above ‘‘Chemistry’’ and ‘‘Natural Philosophy’’ of the “Cambridge 
Course of Physics.’’ They are more elementary, and therefore less theor- 
etical. In each, the more difficult portions of the subject are treated in 
the Appendix. hey are just the books that we would put into the hands 
of beginners. Like the larger works, they are gotten out by the enter- 
prising publishers, in excellent style. 


Book-Keeping, by Single and Double Entry, for School and Academies, 
adapted to Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Combingd System of Penman- 
ship. By L. B. Hanaford, A. M., and J- W. Payson, Principals of the 
“Boston Mercantile Academy.’’ 

An admirable text book for the Common School. It is systematic, well 
arranged and complete. It contains full explanations, and Questions for 
examination. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, PHILADELPHIA. 


An Historical Atlas, containing a Chronological Series of One Hundred 
Maps, at Successive Periods, from the Dawn of History to the present 
bay. By Robert H. Labberton. 
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A want constantly felt by students of History, is supplied in this work. 
We must always have Geographies to exhibit the field of History. Its 
facts and relations can be rightly understood and remembered only when 
studied in connection with Maps. Every teacher has felt the need of a 
manual like this to put into the hands of students for reference. These 
maps, covering the whole historic age of the world, and exhibiting the 
political divisions and changes of each important epoch, enable the scholar 
to locate and fix his historical knowledge, and it at once assumes a clear- 
ness and permanence otherwise impossible. They are admirably suited for 
their purpose. The national outlines are clearly marked. Some of them 
ought, however, to be more filled up with the important places, cities, &c., 
of history. As a book of easy and ready reference, in general history, it 
is the very best collection of maps for students that we know. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER. 


Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon. By Moses 

Stuart. Revised Edition. pp. 422. 1872. 

This is a new and revised edition of a well known volume, printed from 
the plates of the English edition. The work originally appeared in 1845, 
and was then regarded as a valuable defence of the Old Testament Canon, 
especially against the assaults of Prof. Norton, of Cambridge, whose work 
on the ‘‘Genuineness of the Gospels’’ had just been published. Few men 
in our country have done so much for the cause of sacred literature as 
Professor Stuart. He led the van in introducing to the American Church 
the rich treasures of German scholarship. Sometimes he deferred more to 
the conclusions of German scholars than was meet, and made concessions 
to neologists that we cannot justify, as is the case, in some instances, in 
this volume, but his labors as a whole were clearly and most earnestly on 
the side of evangelical truth. 

The republication of this volume in England, under the direction of that 
distinguished Biblical scholar, Dr. Davidson, shows in what estimation it 
was held abroad. We are glad to see a new edition published in this coun- 
try. ‘The gist of the argument is to show that the present canon of the 
Old Testament is that sanctioned by Christ and his apostles, and conse- 
quently has the highest possible authority. It contains much valuable 
matter not readily found elsewhere by those who desire such information. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 
Through Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 

God with Us ; or the Person and Work of Christ, with an examination 
of ‘‘fhe Vicarious Sacrifice’ of Dr. Bushnell. By Alvah Hovey, D.D., 
President of Newton Theological Institution. pp. 275. 

This volume treats of subjects which, although somewhat familiar to 
theological readers, yet are of the highest interest. Dr. Hovey maintains 
the common church view of the Person of Christ—“his deity and human- 
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ity, and of the union of these in his one personality.’’ The part of the 
volume likely to be read with most attention, is the examination of ‘‘The 
Vicarious Sacrifice’ by Dr. Bushnell. Dr, Hovey believes the views set 
forth by Dr. Bushnell in the work named, ‘‘extremely defective, and at 
the same time attractive. * * Its influence must be even more hurtful, 
in many respects, than it would be if it embraced less truth and uttered it 
with less power." Some of the Jeading points in Dr. Bushnell’s work are 
examined and the disagreement of his views with plain scriptural teaching 
shown. The improvements which Dr. B. aimed to make are not accepted, 
but the ‘‘old view’’ maintained as ‘“‘after all the best view.’’ We welcome 
this contribution to the defence of doctrines dear to the hearts of all evan- 
gelical Christians. 


POTT, YOUNG & CO., NEW YORK, 
Through Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Incarnation and Principles of Evidence: A Theological Essay. 
By Richard Holt Hutton, M. A. With an Introduction by Samuel Os- 
good, D. D. pp. 88. 

The author of this little volume or ‘‘essay’’ is know to the literary pub- 
lic, in this country, as editor of the Spectator, and as having done good 
service in England for the cause of our national union during its great 
struggle for life. Educated among English Unitarians, he passed through 
severe mental and spiritual trials until he found a more congenial home in 
the established Church. In this essay he indicates ‘some of the influences 
which compelled him to accept the Incarnation as the central truth of the 
Christian Revelation, after having rejected it first through the force of 
education, and subsequently from conviction during many years of anx- 
ious thought and study.’ It is another testimony from an earnest soul to 
the great fundamental doctrine of Christianity as a felt want in our reli- 
gious being. 


PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA. 
Through Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 


Our English Bible and its Ancestors, by Treadwell Walden, Rector of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Indianapolis. pp. 231. 


‘The author states the design of this volume to be, ‘‘to give a descriptive 
narrative of the long and remarkable struggle of the Bible into English— 
through policies of state, through dogmas of the Church, through crudi- 
ties of public opinion, and through changes in the language—with a view: 
first, to suggest a greater reverence than ever for a work so wisely and he- 
roically produced, and second, to prepare the ordinary reader to form an 
intelligent idea of the movement toward a more perfect and readable Bi- 
ble, which has already begun, and which is certain, if that movement re- 
tains the impetus of its history, not to stop till its end be accomplished.”’ 

The author has accomplished his design most successfully. The pro- 
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gress of our Bible, from the age of manuscript, through Wycliffe’s trans- 
lation, and the seven versions in lineal descent, known as Tyndale’s Bible, 
Coverdale’s, Roger’s, Cromwell’s, Cranmer’s, the Genevan, and the Bish- 
op’s Bible. to the ‘‘Authorized Version,’’ is traced with admirable clear- 
ness and force. The history is one of great interest, and Mr. Walden, by 
his picturesque and glowing style, sometimes rising into eloquence, gives 
the account a special charm. This volume is very opportune, and will 
greatly help to prepare the way for the reception of the revised version of 
the Holy Scriptures, which the present age will doubtless produce. The 
facts, so forcibly recounted, not only furnish historical grounds to vindi- 
cate the propriety of the revision of our English Bible, but clearly point 
out the proper principle on which such revision must be made. 

The Appendix contains a good discussién of the renderings, “Repent,’’ 
and “Repentance,’’ in the New Testament. The inadequacy of these 
words, to express the full force of the original, is clearly shown. We are 
surprised, however, at the suggested substitution of ‘‘Reform,’’ and ‘‘Re- 
formation.’’ Besides the fact. that these words are in no sort the equiva- 
lents of weravoéw and weravora, their present association with many of the 
wildest and most unchristian socialistic and humanitarian movements, 
makes them wholly and glaringly unfit. If no better words can be found 
than Reform, &c., it would be a great misfortune to have any change. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Physiology of the Soul and Instinct, as distinguished from Material- 
ism. With Supplementary Demonstrations of the Divine Communica- 
tion of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By Martyn Paine, 
A. M., M. D., LL. D., Professor in the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of New York; author of the ‘‘Institutes of Medicine,’’ “Medical 
and Physiological Commentaries’”’ ‘‘A Treatise on the Soul and In- 
stinct,’’ ‘“Therapeutics and Materia Medica,’’ etc., etc. 1872. 

It is verr gratifying, that while imposing and plausible skeptical hypoth- 
eses are put forth by prominent scientists, constructed on partial data and 
superficial analogies, such a work as this appears, in which in its leading 
discussions, from solid facts, thoroughly explored and comprehensively 
viewed, the truth is vindicated in arguments that are at once scientific and 
logical. The author writes from intense convictions, and manifests, 
throughout the discussion, a belief that a simple and close adherence to 
facts, and the inevitable conclusions from them, must establish the truth. 
It is impossible to read the volume, without feeling the difference between 
its generally thorough ard scientific method, and the loose and speculative 
manner of many, who, beginning with one-sided data, pile supposition on 
supposition, until they complete the favorite hypothesis which they are 
pleased to dignify with the name of science. 

This work has grown out of a Lecture on the Soul and Instinctive Prin- 
ciple, introductory to the author’s course of Lectures on the Institutes of 
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Medicine and Materia Medica in the Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of New York, in 1848. The Lecture was first published by the stu- 
dents. A second edition, in small duodecimo, was published in 1849. 
We have now an octavo volume of 707 pages, with facts and illustrations 
greatly amplified to meet the latest positions of materialism, and a num- 
ber of additional able discussions bearing on the general subject. 

In the beginning the author presents his fundamental ‘demonstration 
of the Soul.’’ It is based on the self-acténg nature of the mind, as over 
against the merely znstrumental office of the brain and whole nervous sys- 
tem. The evidence turns wholly upon physical or physiological facts. 
Tracing the different systems of nerves, the cerebro-spinal and the sympa- 
thetic, he shows how the Will wses the nerves of voluntary motion, while 
in no case does nerve or brain show any power of self-action. Mechanical 
and other physical causes may act on the brain, through the sensitive 
nerves, and from the brain pass into involuntary action. In such cases 
the nervous system is put in action by an external cause. The Will may 
cause the same action, but can do so only as a cause distinct from the 
brain itself, which, no more than in the other cases, can act of itself. In the 
author’s own language: 

“If the brain be influenced by Sometuine when physical agents acting 
upon it give rise, in consequence, to motions in the voluntary muscles, and 
in the heart, blood-vessels, stomach, &c., so must it be equally influenced 
by Somerutne, and that Somerutne must be equally an exciting cause when 
the Will gives rise to voluntary motion, or when the passions affect the 
action of the heart, and produce blushing, or pallor, or contortions, or 
other movements of the face, or excite vomiting, &c. But in all these 
latter cases that Sometuine must be of a self-acting nature, since there is 
nothing but itself to bring it into action.’’ 

This general position is made clear, and sustained, and illustrated in a 
great variety of striking and decisive physiological facts. In subsequent 
chapters, the author subjects the various materialistic theories, from La- 
marck and Liebig down to Darwin, Huxley and Herbert Spencer, to a 
rigid review, and unsparingly exposes their assumptions and defects. ‘The 
anti-Christian and atheistic an¢mus of much of the present scientific specu. 
lation and dogmatism is impressively shown. The need, not of restraint 
upon true science, but of rebuke to irreligious and infidel assumptions in 
its high name, is brought into clear view. The author’s work is itself an 
able and worthy contribution in this direction. He submits the hypothe- 
ses and processes of materialism to the most rigid scientific and logical 
tests, and with close and unrelenting severity exposes their unphilosophi- 
cal and unscientific character. With a convincing foree, that must gratify 
every lover of truth and virtue, he shows, that the present scientific the- 
ories, so far as they are tending to an apparent identification of mind with 
matter, ‘the devouring of spirit and spontaneity by matter and law,’ are 
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but naked assumptions, unsupported by facts, and contradicted by the un- 
doubted voice of true science. Among the best instances of masterly ex- 
posure in the volume is that of the assumption, that mind is but a product 
or secretion of the human brain. Psychological and phyziological facts 
are brought to bear upon this crude idea of some scientists, until it is 
disclosed to be the very absurdity of absurdities. Did our space permit, 
we should like to give some extracts from this part of the discussion. 
While we do not agree with the author in his apparently entire rejection of 
the “Correlation and Conservation of Forces,’’ he has undoubtedly shown 
that there are great difficulties in the way of its extension to ‘‘vital force,”’ 
so as to bridge over the chasm between life and death, and that when 
‘‘mental force is included, and mind is represented as a mere manifestation 
of correlated physical force, the theory is but a bold and groundless as- 
sumption—a conclusion not only without the warrant of science, but con- 
tradicted by its most decisive teachings. 

While we cannot endorse all the positions and reasonings of the author, 
especially his views of the necessary exegesis of the Divine narratives of 
the Creation and the Deluge, and concerning some parts of theoretical 
Geology, we must commend this book as one of the very first works pro- 
duced in our times. His perception of the terrible designs and desolating 
consequences of these materialistic theories, may have led to a too tena- 
cious hold of long accepted views and explanations, but in his fundamen- 
tal positions, the existence of the soul as distinct from matter and force, 
and the divine authority of the Mosaic narratives, he has defended the 
great and essential truths of true Philosophy and Christianity. 


The Life and Times of Rev. John Wesley, M. A., Founder of the Meth- 
odists. By the Rev. L. Tyerman, author the ‘‘Life and Times of Rev. 
S. Wesley, M. A., (Father of Revs. J. and C. Wesley). In three vols. 
Vol. I. 1872, pp. 564. 

This work has been published for more than a year in Great Britain, and 
has received much favor there. Thanks are due to Messrs. Harper & Bros. 
for introducing it to the American public, in the substantial and attractive 
volumes that are now appearing. This is the seventh Life of Wesley, and 
the author’s reason for adding this to the six which preceded, is that they 
were ali defective, and fail to exhibit the character and work of Wesley as 
accurately and fully as desirable, or as now accumulated materials make 
possible. Using the new material, with the old, the author has aimed, as 
much as possible, through correspondence, &c., to make Wesley his own 
biographer.’’ “No labor,’’ he says, ‘“‘has heen spared in pursuit of facts, 
and there has been no tampering with honor and honesty in stating them.’’ 

Methodism has had a wonderful success, and has, under God, achieved 
a great and blessed work. It has shown a grand vitality. We see nothing, 
however, to justify the author’s extravagant statement, when, in his In- 
troduction, he declares Methodism to be ‘‘the greatest fact in the history 
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of the Church of Christ,’’ and institutes a comparison between the spread 
of this “system’’ and the spread of the gospel in apostolical times, and 
with the Reformation of the 16th century. Is it not from the Reformation 
that the whole breadth of Protestantism moves onward, in the midst of 
which this sub-movement, which he justly extols. appears? But this exces- 
sive estimate may be readily attributed to a pardonable enthusiasm. The 
work is an important contribution to our biographical literature, and a 
worthy offering to the honor of a great religious movement. ‘This first 
volume presents a mine of wealth, a store-house of treasure, in the authen- 
tic correspondence, extracts from Mr. Wesley's papers, &c,, and will be 
welcomed, as it deserves to be, by thousands of readers. 


View of The State of Europe During the Middle Ages. By Henry Hal- 
lam, LL. D., F. R.A.S. Incorporating in the Text the Author’s latest 
Researches, with Additions from Recent Writers, and adapted to the 
use of Students, by Wm Smith, D.C. L., LL. D. 1872. pp. 708. 

It would be superfluous to say a word in recommendation of ‘‘Hallam’s 
Middle Ages.’’ Dr. Smith’s edition of this standard work forms a volume 
of “the Student’s Series.’’ Though given in a single volume, it is not to 
be regarded as an abridgment. A few things have been omitted, but the 
omissions, we are assured, are unimportant, and the work remains almost 
unchanged, except in slight re-arrangement of Notes and Supplementary 
matter, to make it more compact and suitable for use. The editor has 
added copies of various original documents which will be of great service 
to the student, such as the Statutes of William the Conqueror, the Char- 
ter of Liberties of Henry I., the Magna Charta, genealogical and other 
Tables. A copious Index, to facilitate reference. completes the volume. 


PATRICK DONAHOE, BOSTON. 


The Monks of the West from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count 
De Montalembert, Member of the French Academy.’’ Two vols., 8vo. 
1872. 

We welcome these two large, substantial, and attractive volumes to our 
library. The production of Roman Catholic scholarship, and written in 
the interest of that Church, they are a contribution to the history of Chris- 
tianity of great interest and value to Protestants, as well as Catholics. 
They are the most noted work of the brilliant and well known author. It 
was first published in Europe about ten years ago. It secured a wide cir- 
culation there, and is now for the first time introduced to American 
readers. 

Montalembert’s peculiar career invites the interest of American readers. 
A devoted son and champion of the Roman Church, he identified himself 
with the liberal Cathvtic party, and was distinguished as an eloquent ad- 
vocate of spiritual as well as civil -freedom. He toiled unceasingly for 
popular rights and religious toleration. Some of his brilliant oratorical 
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contests with Victor Hugo in the Legislative Assembly, won him great 
honor. He was an open friend of the American Union in our late war. 
One of the latest acts of his life was to write a letter, February 28, 1870, 
in which he earnestly protested against the new dogma of Papal Infalli- 
bility. 

This work calls attention to a much neglected, but most interesting 
field. Without doubt, Monasticism has been one-of the most marked and 
potent manifestations in the development of Christianity. It was mightier 
sometimes than thrones. It often shaped the course of the Church. Its 
marvelous history presents matters of the highest interest to the student 
of Christianity. 1n the Introduction the author strongly sets forth the 
excellence and glory of the monastic institution, and whilst admitting the 
corruptions into which it has often sunk, offers an earnest vindication of it 
against opposing views. Though the history is meant properly to cover 
only the period between St Benedict and St. Bernard, it presents a prelim- 
inary sketch of the rise of the institution, and of monastic life in the East. 
The various chapters that follow, give most interesting accounts of the 
organization and constitution of the various orders, of great Monasteries 
themselves, and the noted men whose lives and work have been held in 
honor by all the Church. 

We are obliged to dissent entirely from the author’s views of the mo- 
nastic institution, We cannot share in his deep and glowing enthusiasm 
for it. Yet much of his high praise of the religious orders is well sus- 
tained by the undoubted facts In the case. In certain periods of the 
Church's history, the monasteries contained the best and most earnest 
life of Christianity. They were the grand centres of literary and mission- 
ary work. Ihe service done by these institutions must be justly acknow- 
ledged. But apart from all opinions about the character of Monasticism, 
the events which the work describes, belongs to our common Christian 
History, where contributions from every source are to be welcomed. ‘The 
author has written with entire honesty; and though, in his child-like faith, 
he has in some cases yielded a credulous belief to mere legends and unsus- 
tained traditions, this itself becomes an evidence of his fidelity to what 
appeared to him to be true. 

It is a matter of regret that the author was prevented from completing 
the work in additional volumes. But as it is, it is a most valuable contri- 
bution to the history of the Church. 


CHARLES C. CHATFIELD & CO., NEW HAVEN. 
Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
The Holy Land, with Glimpses of Europe and Egypt. A Year’s Tour. 


By 8. D. Phelps, D. D., author of “Poems for the Heart and Home.’’ 
Twenty-five Engravings. 1872. pp. 449. 


That this volume of Travels has reached its eighth edition in the few 
years since it was first published, is sufficient testimony to the value of 
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the work and the interest with which it has been received. It is, indeed, 
a charming and instructive volume. The author’s style is peculiarly suit- 
ed to this kind of work, clear, lively and picturesque. The sketches of 
sights and scenes in Europe are short and rapid; but in the chapters on 
Palestine, treating of the places and events about which every Christian 
seeks fuller information, the accounts are amplified and extended. With 
a view to facilitate reference to any account given of a place or occurrence, 
&c., an Index of Bible Places is added. There are few volumes of Travel 
in which so much is given in so brief a space. It deserves the favor that 
has exhausted so many editions. 


Logical Praxis. By Henry N, Day. 

This work of Prof. Day is a condensed statement of the discussions con- 
tained in his ‘‘Elements of Logic.’’ In size and method, it is admirably 
fitted for the class-room. The book itself is a fine illustration of the doc- 
trine taught, being constructed on the exactest principles of logical 
method. Perhaps in the presentation of the subject, there is an unneces- 
sary use of the more difficult and technical terms of Mental Science. 


Spectrum Analysis: Three Lectures. By Profs. Roscoe, William Hug- 
gins, and Norman Lockyer. Beautifully illustrated. No. VII.—Uni- 
versity Series. 

The wonderful results already reached in the new science of Spectrum 

Analysis, are indicated in brief space in these very interesting lectures. 


G. W. CARLTON & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Debatable Land between This World and the Next, with Illustra- 
tive Narrations, by Robert Dale Owen. pp. 542. 


The mental tendencies and religious vagaries of Robert Dale Owen are 
well known, through his ‘‘Footfalls on the Boundaries of Another World,” 
and other publications. In the volume before us, he presents himself as 
the advocate of all the absurdities of Spiritualism, table-rapping, spirit- 
revelations, &c. ‘The intellectual irregularity and lawlessness, the wild 
extravagunce, the strange credulity, and wholesale perversion of historical 
facts, all through the book, put the volume outside of the class of publica- 
tions that need, or allow of serious criticism or reply. 


ZIEGLER & M’CURDY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Popular Expositor of The Gospels and Acts, for Pulpit, Sunday-School, 

and Family. Matthew. By Alired Nevin, L. B., D. D. 

This volume, embracing the Gospel of St. Matthew, comes to us in ‘ad- 
vance sheets. The great number of learned and able commentaries on the 
Holy Scriptures might be thought to render any new works of this kind 
both unnecessary and undesirable. But the divine word is inexhaustible, 
and each fresh exposition brings out of the treasure things new as well as 
old. Judging from this first instalment, Dr. Nevin’s work furnish an im- 
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portant addition to the number of our practical commentaries on the his- 
torical part of the New Testament. ‘The design is not to give a critical, 
but a popular exposition, suitable for the Christian home and the Sunday 
School. The author evinces sound judgment, a clear and discrimnating 
insight into the sacred text, and great aptness in bringing out the mean- 
ing. We like the absence of effort after novelty and show of originality. 
The explanations are not needlessly long, but well-measured, combining, 
in very just proportions, exegetical, illustrative, and practical comments. 
The volume is prefaced with a History of St. Matthew, a Sketch of the 
Land of Promise, a brief discussion of the ‘‘Unity of the Four Gospels,”’ 
an ‘Analysis’ of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and a ‘‘Synopsis of Robinson’s 
Harmony of the Gospels.’’ The work is printed on good paper, in clear 
type, and with unusually fine illustrations. Without endorsing all the 
author’s interpretations, we regard this work as one of great excellence. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


An Ecclesiad: A Jubilee Poem, delivered before the Gen. Synod of the 
Ey. Lutheran Church. By Rev. M. Sheeleigh, A. M. Luth. Publica- 
tion House, Phila. 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. Vol. 11. No. 1—11. 

We desire to call the attention of our readers to this paper, as one of 
the very best in the land, for the Christian family. It is filled with most 
interesting and instructive reading, of great variety, news, &c., always of 
a high Christian tone, and in its printing and illustrations is a model of 
beauty. The Tract Society, which, we believe, in its ‘‘Child’s Paper,”’ 
commenced among us the publication of illustrated papers, is to-day un- 
surpassed in this line. If only the homes that receive the coarsely illus- 
trated, trashy sheets, that contain hardly any thing to instruct or elevate, 
but often much to poison and even debauch the young mind, would dis- 
place them with a paper so substantial, pure, sanctifying and beautiful, 
the blessing would be immeasurable. The price is only Two Dollars a 
year. 

Bartholomew's New Drawing Book. 1—6. Woolworth, Ainsworth & 

Co. New York. 

This series is admirably suited to the use of those who are learning to 
draw. 


The Seven Calumnies, A Discussion between Father Thos. McGovern, 
Roman Catholic Priest of York, Pa., and Rev. P. Anstadt, Editor of 
the American Lutheran, York, Pa. 1871. 


Languages and Popular Education. Three Addresses by Magnus Gross. 
FE. Steiger, New York. 
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